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ERRATA. 

Page  7.  line  19.  after  modefty ,  put  ,  * 

P.  10.  1.  37,  read  treatife . 

P.  2i.l.  33.  for  mothes*S)  read  mother's. 

P.  25.  1.  36.  after  becaufe ?  read//  ij. 

P.  28.  1.  1.  dele 

P.36,  for  Chap.  X.  read  XL 
P.  42.  1.  20.  after  Secondly ,  read  the  patient, 
P*  42.  L  29,  after  re-entring ,  read  if. 


PH  E  Motives  which  induced  the 
Author  of  the  following  Dif- 

«*•  CD 

fertations  to  make  them  public,  were, 
firft,  a  lincere  Delire  of  being  of  home 
Benefit  to  his  Fellow-creatures  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Nature  and  Symptoms  of 
fome  Diforders  which-,  for  want  of  be¬ 
ing  generally  known,  and  underftood, 
are  often  attended  not  only  with  the 
moll  painful,  but  likewife  with  the 
moft  fatal  Confequences :  and  fecondly, 
the  laudable  Hopes  of  ferving  himfelf 
in  a  Profeflion  of  which,  as  it  has  • 
been  the  whole  Bufinefs  of  his  Life  to 
make  himfelf  Mafter,  fo  he  flatters 
himfelf,  that  his  Labours  have  not  been 
intirely  to  no  Purpofe. 

As  he  was  born  a  Stranger  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  could  not  reafonably  hope  to 
be  trufted  and  employed  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  unlefs  he  was  able  to  raife  him¬ 
felf  a  character  from  his  Works. - 

To  his  Works,  therefore,  with  all  due 
Modefty,  he  prefumes  to  appeal,  both 
to  the  prefent  Dillertations  upon  Rup¬ 
tures,  and  the  Diforders  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra, 


thra,  as  well  as  to  the  Treatife  which  he 
publifhed  fome  Time  fince  upon  the 
former  of  thefe  fubje£ts. 

The  Author  having  ventured  to  tranf- 
late  his  Thoughts  into  Englifh  himfelf, 
rather  than  to  truft  the  Bufinefs  to  any 
other  Perfon,  who  might  not  always  fo 
clearly  underfland  the  Force  of  his  Ex- 
preffions,  he  humbly  begs  the  candid, 
indulgent,  and  judicious  Reader  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  Meaning,  rather  than  to  ex¬ 
pert  Exadtnefe  of  Stile, 
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DISSERTATION 


O  N 


RUPTURES 


Ins  ructions  to  Perfons  ajfliEled  with 

Ruptures. 

THOUGH  ruptures  are  far  more  frequent 
than  is  commonly  believed,  yet  there  is  no 
fpecies  of  diforders  with  which  the  public  is 
hitherto  lefs  acquainted.  Moll  perfons  are  prompted 
by  a  principle  of  curiofity  to  form  fome  general  ideas 
even  of  the  leafc  common  difeafes,  without  giving 
themfelves  the  fmalled  trouble  to  ftudy  them.  They 
.  reafon  and  talk  concerning  them  in  daily  conven¬ 
tions,  form  a  judgment  ol  the  capacities  of  various 
phyficians*  extol  the  fkill  of  one,  and  as  much  depre¬ 
ciate  that  of  anothers,  nay,  what  is  dill  more,  they 
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think  they  have  a  right  to  criticife  on  the  mo  ft  abftrufe 
medicinal  productions. 

These  things  are  far  ixom  being  inconfiftent 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  human  fpecies,  when 
they  do  not  tend  to  obftrudt  and  fruftrate  phyficians 
and  furgeons  in  the  rational  and  methodical  treat¬ 
ments  of  difeafes.  If  phyfic  and  furgery  were  made 
an  eafy  and  amufing  ftudy,  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  every  one  to  reafon  with  exadnefs,  to  judge  with 
difcernment  of  the  capacity  of  phyficians  and  furgeons, 
and  to  read  their  works  with  fufficient  knowledge. 
Every  man  has,  no  doubt,  an  uncontroverted  right 
to  be  his  own  phyfician.  But  no  one  can  have  any 
privilege  to  prabtife  in  that  capacity  on  others,  with¬ 
out  having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  dif¬ 
eafes.  Why,  then,  do  not  people  take  more  pains  ? 
Men,  from  fome  caufe  or  other,  often  give  themfelves 
a  great  deal  of  labour  to  acquire  particular  branches 
of  knowledge,  intirely  foreign  to  their  ftate  and  con¬ 
dition  in  life  •,  but  every  one  pretends  to  be  a  phyfi¬ 
cian,  without  taking  the  fmalleft  care  to  obtain  a  due 
acquaintance  with  difeafes.  Nothing,  however,  ought 
to  be  thought  of  more  importance  than  the  ftudy  of 
medicine,  ftnee  all  men  are,  more  or  lefs,  fubjed  to 
difeafes.  Befides,  no  branch  of  knowledge  affords  a 
more  noble  and  exalted  pleafure  to  the  human  mind, 
than  the  ftudy  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  without  which 
no  acquaintance  with  difeafes  can  poffibly  be  obtained. 
This,  among  all  other  parts  of  literature,  is  at  once 
the  moft  curious  and  the  moft  neceffary  Man,  wh@ 
is  the  principal  objed  of  its  refearches  and  difeoveries, 
is  bleffed  with  a  degree  of  excellency  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  other  works  of  nature,  how  perfect  foever  in 
their  refpedive  kinds.  Why,  therefore,  do  not  peo¬ 
ple  make  it  their  bulinefs  to  know  the  ftrudure,  order,1 
and  the  ufes  of  the  feveral  parts  of  which  the  human 
machine  is  compofed  ?  Some  perhaps  will  remon- 
ftratr  that  the  ftudy  of  anatpmy  is  'difguftingj  but,  on 
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fuppofition  that  this  was  true,  yet  the  obligation  we 
lie  under  from  felf-interefl  to  know  our  own  frame 
and  make,  ought  to  furmount  and  counter-balance 
all  thofe  offences  againft  our  natural  delicacy  with 
which  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience  may  feem  to  be  ac¬ 
companied.  Befides,  every  perfon  is  not  obliged 
to  operate  with  his  own  hands.  The  draughts  of 
the  feveral  parts  from  the  greatefh  mafters,  and  every 
where  to  be  found  in  their  works,  fet  thofe  ideas 
in  a  clear  light,  which  a  fimple  reading  might  have 
left  obfcure  and  perplexed.  Furthermore,  wax-anato¬ 
mies,  carefully  and  accurately  prepared,  would  be 
almoft  fufficient  to  form  mailers  in  anatomy,  but  they 
were  negle&ed  becaufe  we  had  them  in  our  pofTeffion. 
When  thefe  waxen  figures  were  at  Paris,  fome  per™ 
fons  of  tafle  and  genius  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  take  a  journey  thither,  in  order  to  fatisfy  their 
curiofity;  and,  fince  they  have  been  at  London, 
Frenchmen  have  come  on  purpofe  to  fee  them  here; 
for  the  future  thofe  that  defire  to  fee  them  will 
be  obliged  to  travel  to  Ireland.  It  is  an  unaccount¬ 
able  failing  in  the  human  mind  to  delire  chiefly 
fuch  things  as  it  has  not, Tor  the  prefent,  within  its 
reach.  But  if  it  fliould  be  objected,  that,  it  would 
only  imbitter  the  pleafures  of  life,  if  we  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  delicacy  and  finenefs  of  the  parts 
on  which  our  being  and  health  depend,  and  that  we 
fhould  be  continually  forming  the  hateful  idea  of  a 
quick  approaching  death ;  I  anfwer,  that  this  would 
by  no  means  happen,  fince  we  fliould  rather  learn,  on 
the  contrary,  to  fpare  and  preferve  thefe  parts,  and 
avoid  the  means  which,  without  being  fenfible  of  our 
folly,  we  continually  employ  to  deflroy  them.  Flow 
many  great  and  ingenious  men  have,  notwithflanding 
the  weaknefs  of  their  conflitutions,  arrived  at  ex¬ 
treme  old  age,  who,  without  this  fo  neceffary  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy,  would  have  died  in  the  very 
flower  of  their  youth  ?  By  means  of  this  knowledge 
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of  the  animal  ceconomy  every  man  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  finely  his  own  co.nftitution,  to  obferve 
the  changes  which  happen  to  it,  to  guard  againft 
every  thing  that  might  prejudice  it,  to  difeover  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  to  know  their  principal  differ¬ 
ences,  fymptoms,  and  figns,  and,  in  a  word,  when 
he  fhould  be  feized  with  any  diforder,  he  would  be 
able  to  give  a  juft  account  of  it  to  his  phyfician,  who, 
for  that  reafon,  would  be  better  able  to  know  what 
to  do  immediately;  whereas  he  is  often  obliged  to 
fpend  the  fir  ft  days  of  the  difeafe  in  inveftigating  its 
nature  and  fpecies,  ftudying  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient,  and  forming  the  moft  proper  plan  for  his  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  courfe  of  the.  cure. 

Medicine  and  furgery  would  be  fo  far  from  fuf- 
taining  any  lofs  by  thefe  means,  that  they  would  reap 
confiderable  advantages  from  them.  The  public  be¬ 
coming  more  knowing,  would  perhaps  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  make  fome  happy  difeo veries*.  They  would 
form  judgments 'of  the  dangerous  and  intricate  com¬ 
plications  of  difeafes :  they  would  be  witnefi  of  the 
contrafte  or  contrariety  between  the  indications  and 
contra-indications  in  difeafes  :  they  would  not  fo 
rafhly  impute  to  the  moft  fkilful  and  judicious  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  art  of  curing  fuppofed  faults  and  er¬ 
rors,  of  which  they  are  by  no  means  guilty :  they 
would  be  forced  to  do  thefe  men  juftice  by  admiring 
thofe  mafterly  ftrokes  of  practice,  which  are  oftea 

*  Perfons,  whofe  genius  has  a  turn  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic, 
have  difeovered  remedies  ufeful  to  the  human  body,  that  the 
phyflcians  have  adopted  in  their  practice.  Without  Lord 
Lag  ar aye,  a  French  Count,  we  fliould  not  have  known  the 
fixed- hydrolic  falls  of  herbs,  for  the  difeovery  of  which  thr 
king  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  an  honourable  gift. 

The ’ufe  of  /cap  was  not  fo  generally  known  in  phyfic,  till 
Mrs.  Stephens  found  it  by  her  happy  experience  for  the 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  the  gravel  in  the  kidnies,  which  was 
fo  effeemed  that  the  parliament  gave  her  the  fum  of  five  thou* 
fand  pounds  for  her  remedy. 
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highly  laudable:  and  they  would  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  true  caufes  of  death,  which  are  fometimes  infur- 
mountable. 

It  is  otherwife  with  refpecf  to  ruptures  than  with 
moft  other  difeafes  :  for  though  the  people  have  feme 
fuperficial  idea  of  the  common  diforders  of  the  body, 
yet  the  name  of  rupture  is  hardly  known  among  the 
vulgar,  and  much  lefs  among  per  fens  of  note  and  di- 
ttindtion,  who  ought  to  have  a  more  extenfive  know¬ 
ledge  and  comprehenfion  of  things. 

The  general  caufe  of  the  fmail  acquaintance  peo¬ 
ple  have  with  diforders  of  this  kind,  is  owing  to  a 
circumftance  peculiar  to  thefe  diforders  ;  namely, 
their  having  this  circumflance  peculiar  to  themfelves-, 
that  by  attacking  either  the  parts  of  generation,  or 
thofe  adjacent  to  them,  they  give  a  harfh  and  difagree- 
able  fhock  to  that  vanity  and  felf-love  which  prevails 
but  too  much  in  the  human  bread.  For  this  reafon 
the  fair  fex  weakly  imagine,  that  thefe  diforders  carry 
with  them  a  fort  of  obfcenity,  which  too  groily  of¬ 
fends  thd  modedy  of  their  fex;  and  therefore  they 
do  not  care  to  talk  of  them.  This  is  alfo  the  par¬ 
ticular  reafon  which  hinders  feme  from  being  in- 
ftrudled  with  refpedt  to  the  true  character  of  thefe 
diforders  ;  and  which,  by  making  others  decline  the 
abidance  necedary  for  their  relief,  forces  them  to 
conceal  their  infirmities  within  their  own  bread.  With 
refpedt  to  men,  a  great  number  of  thele  imagine  that 
fuch  of  their  own  lex  as  labour  under  this  diforder, 
are  incapable  of  performing  the  moft  common  duties 
of  life  ;  fo  that  mod  men  avoid  fpeaking  of  them : 
whereas  thofe  who  are  really  affiidied  with  them,  not 
daring  to  confult  ab?e  furgeons,  who  deferve  to  have 
an  entire  confidence  repofed  in  them,  remain  ignorant 
of  the  diforder,  and  inactive  with  refpecd  to  its  caufe. 
The  more  vulgar  and  indigent  people  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  reafoning  on  thefe  difeafes,  and  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  procuring  the  necedary  means  of  relief, 
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ftruggle  through  the  remains  of  a  languifliing  and 
miferable  life,  under  the  weight  of  their  calamities. 
Families,  cities,  and  even  kingdoms,  are  fometimes 
almoft  univerfally  afflidted  with  ruptures,  without 
ever  fo  much  as  thinkingon  the  means  of  curing  them. 
The  patients  are  deplorable  victims  of  that  negledt 
and  contempt,  into  which  the  makers  of  the  art  have 
buffered  thefe  diforders  to  fall.  Surgeons  leave  the 
treatment  of  patients  afflidted  with  ruptures  to  common 
workmen,  whofe  meafures  prove  mortal  to  an  incredi¬ 
ble  number  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  I  have  fhewn 
in  the  preface  of  my  larger  work  on  thefe  diforders  *. 
Thefe  men,  incapable  of  making  the  fmalleft  difco- 
veries  in  the  nature,  or  improvements  in  the  cure,  of 
thefe  diforders,  have  greatly  injured  and  depreciated, 
in  the  efteem  of  others,  thole  from  whofe  {kill  real 
relief  might  be  expedted  :  fo  that  this  part  of  furgery 
is  fallen  into  fo  great  a  difcredit  that  every  man  who 
profefles  himfelf  a  furgeon  for  ruptures  is  looked  up¬ 
on  as  a  quack  :  but  this  prejudice  would  be  difiipa- 
ted,  if  all  thofe  who  a  flu  me  this  character  were  able 
and  fkilful  furgeons. 

On  account  of  the  great  trufb  with  which  the 
public  has  honoured  me,  I  think  it  my  duty,  in  point 
of  gratitude,  to  fupply  them,  by  way  of  inftrudtions, 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  thefe  difeafes,  and  of  the 


*  Thofe  who  defire  a  fuller  account  may  be  fatisfied  by  pro¬ 
viding  themfelves  with  the  complete  edition,  in  a  large  volume 
8voof  this  work,  in  titled  5  a  Dijfertation  on  Hernia  s,or  Ruptures , 
fold  bynA.  Millar,  bookfeller,  oppofite  to  Catherine  Street 
in  the  Strand ,  London ,  in  which  all  the  tricks  of  the  quacks  are 
revealed  :  the  anatomical  difpofitions  of  the  parts  concerned 
in  ruptures  are  explained  :  the  remedies  proper  for  all  cafes  are 
defended  :  and  a  great  number  of  obfervations  on  various  and 
extraordinary  cures  are  related.  The  author  has  alfo  pub- 
] jibed  a  Dijfertation  upon  Hermaphrodites ,  (with  copper  plates) 
relative  to  the  fame  fabjedt. 
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means  of  preventing  their  fymptoms.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  a  patient  is  in  the  greateft  agony,  when  fur- 
geons  come  to  his  relief,  and  that  he  dies  by  a  negledt 
to  employ  the  firft  remedies  feafonably.  I  have  feen 
numbers  die,  fome  through  an  ignorance  of  their 
condition,  others  from  a  delicacy  infpired  by  mo* 
defty  ft  ;  others  confefting  their  misfortune ;  others 
for  having  been  in  country  places,  far  diftant  from 
the  towns  where  the  neceffary  means  of  relief  were 
to  be  had,  and  the  greateft  number  for  want  of  hav¬ 
ing  due  care  taken  ot  them.  As  every  one  will  have 
it  in  his  power  from  this  work  to  know  thefe  difor- 
ders,  together  with  their  fymptoms,  and  the  me¬ 
thods  of  removing  them,  fo  no  perfon  for  the  future 
ought  to  alledge  his  ignorance  as  an  excufe  for  his 
negligence.  When  it  is  known  that  thefe  diforders 
are  common  to  every  body,  that  a  fagacious  andfkil- 
ful  furgeon  can  remove  them,  without  offending  a- 
gainft  the  ftridieft  laws  of  modefty.  and  that  it  is  his 
intereft  to  keep  the  fecret,  people  will  become  lefs  fcru- 
pulous  in  feeking  for  the  means  of  relief,  and  with  an 
entire  confidence  commit  themfelves  to  his  care.Thofe 
who  are  too  far  diftant  to  have  the  neceffary  affiftance 
foon  enough,  will  know  what  remedies  are  to  be  ufed, 
while  they  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  fkilful  furgeon, 
whom  patients  fometimes  cannot  find  but  at  a  great 
diftance.  This  interval  of  time,  which  is  always  pre¬ 
cious,  will  be  employed  in  ufing  the  proper  remedies, 
which  I  fhall  carefully  fpecify,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  the  beft  methods, which  th^moft 
fkilful  furgeon  can  put  in  practice,  depends  on  the 
good  ufe  which  has  been  made  of  the  remedies  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  beginning  of  the  diforder.  I  have  a  frefn 
inftance  of  this.  A  gentlewoman  from  Bath  who 
lodged  in  the  ho  ufe  of  Mr.  Davy ,  in  Beaufort  Build - 

f  This  reafon  induced  me  to  inftrmft  in  that  branch  a  gen¬ 
tlewoman  to  attend  the  ladies,  on  account  of  the  reluftance 
with  which  they  intrufl  themfelves  to  men. 

j 
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ings  in  the  Strand ,  was  afflifted  with  a  ftrangulation 
of  the  bowels  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Auguji  1 8  : 
She  palled  the  night  without  knowing  the  caufe  of 
her  diforder,  which  made  her  buffer  the  greateft  ago¬ 
ny  that  it  is  poffible  to  exprefs  ;  but  fhe  was  faved 
by  the  due  care  of  Mr.  Lev  ft 5  a  fkilful  furgeon,  who 
knew  the  cafe,  and  applied  the  proper  remedies  to 
it,  till  he  had  time  to  fend  and  advife  with  me:  at 
nry  arrival  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  day  af¬ 
ter,  I  found  her  near  expiring  ;  but  as  the  prepara¬ 
tory  remedies  had  been  ufed  by  Mr.  Levit ,  1  was 
fo  happy  to  deliver  her  extempore  from  the  Jaws  of 
death. 

Patients  may  even  in  home  cafes  be  cured  by  the 
foie  ufe  of  thefe  remedies,  without  haying  any  occafion 
for  manual  operations,  I  have  frequently  found  pa¬ 
tients  cured,  when  I  arrived  at  their  habitations  Jn 
different  provinces,  whither  I  was  called  to  their  re¬ 
lief.  The  prince  of  almon ,  at  that  time  upon  his 
own  efcate,  about  300  miles  from  Paris ,  fent  to  me 
in  the  year  1739.  I  being  in  the  country,  Mr.  Le 
Dr  an ,  an  eminent  furgeon  went  in  my  Head,  apd  had 
tjie  fatisfacltion  to  find  the  prince  cured,  without  any 
other  means  than  the  ufe  of  the  method  1  had  pre- 
fobbed  to  him,  in  cafe  he  ffiould  be  furprized  by 
any  difcouraging  fymptom.  A  great  many  chari¬ 
table  perfons,  who,  in  country  places,  employ  them- 
felves  in  relieving  poor  patients,  have  preferred  from 
death  numbers  of  thefe  who  would  otherwife  have 
died,  had  not  the  means  which  I  prefcribed  them 
been  applied  in  fuch  occafipns,  when  thefe  diforders 
called  for  a  fpeedy  afliftance.  Thefe  benevolent  per¬ 
fons  defired  that  I  would  give  them  a  courfe  of 
connected  and  rational  rules,  for  the  treatment  of 
their. patients.  They  perceived  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  fubjefl  themfelves  to  fi m pie  formulas,  which  are 
always  no  Ids  trifling  than  fallacious  when  applied 
yyithout  judgment ,  they  having  often  remarked, 
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that  fuch  remedies  as  in  particular  cafes  had  been 
efficacious,  in  others  proved  very  prejudicial,  and  even 
mortal. 

The  indruXions  with  which  I  now  prefent  the  pub¬ 
lic,  are  the  fame  which  I  formerly  began  to  compofe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  having  in  the  pre¬ 
face  of  my  larger  work  given  the  reafons  for  my 
devoting  my  fell  to  their  fervice,  I  fhall  here  add  the 
following  reflexions  in  their  behalf,  fin.ee  thefe 
corroborate  and  ftrengthen  the  defire  I  always  had 
to  fulfill  my  engagement  upon  this  head. 

The  poor  are  in  a  frate  almofl  the  fame  as  fhades 
in  a  picture  :  they  form  a  neceffary  comrade,  under 
which  humanity  fometirnes  groans,  but  which  does 
honour  to  the  views  of  Providence.  No  doubt,  the 
vanity,  the  ambition,  and  the  caprice  ol  men  Aril  e- 
dablifhed  the  grievous  didinXion  between  them  and 
the  rich,  but  in  the  prefent  flate  and  condition  of 
things,  it  is  proper  and  expedient  to  fupport  and  pre- 
ferve  this  diftinXion.  5  Pis  therefore  requifite  there 
fhould  be  poor  people,  but  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary 
that  any  fhould  be  miferable.  The  latter  are  a  de¬ 
plorable  reproach  to  humanity  •,  whereas  the  former 
enter  as  fo  many  ufeful  members  into  the  political 
(Economy  of  the  bed  governed  dates,  in  which, 
by  the  labour  and  indudry  of  the  poor,  abundance 
reigns,  all  the  conveniences  of  life  are  found,  and  the 
mechanic  and  morefervile  arts  are  improved  and  made 
to  flourifh.  Do  not  fo  many  confiderabie  advantages 
arifing  from  the  poor  loudly  call  upon  us  to  fupply 
them,  at  lead,  with  what  is  neceffary  to  enable  them 
patiently  to  fupport  the  pinching  hardfhips  of  their 
condition.  The  public  intered,  and  even  humanity 
itfelf,  diXate  leffons  on  this  fubjeX,  fo  moving,  that  a 
perfon  of  the  dualled  degree  of  tenclernefs  of  heart, 
can  never  withdand  their  force  and  energy.  Founded 
upon  this  principle,  their  necefiities  were  always  the 
rules  of  my  conduX  with  regard  to  them  :  at  any 
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hour  whatever  they  are  always  welcome  to  me  ;  the 
public  is  my  witnefs  that  I  have  never  refuied  to  go 
to  relieve  them  in  their  illneifes. 

This  work  being  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  chari¬ 
table  perfons,  and  confequently  advantagious  to  the 
poor  will,  for  that  reafon,  be  fo  much  the  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  every  body ;  and  for  this  purpofe  I  have 
made  it  my  principal  bufmefs  to  render  it  clear  and  di- 
dindt,  by  avoiding  the  hard  and  uncouth  terms  of  the 
art,  and  making  ufe  of  common  expreffions,  and  fuch 
as  every  body  can  eafilyunderdand.  I  have  given  the 
true  character  of  ruptures,  their  different  fpecies,  their 
diflinguifhing  figns,  the  various  fymptoms  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  them,  and  the  true  rules  which  the  patients 
fhould  obferve,  with  precepts  for  the  application  and 
ufe  of  truffes,  with  which  I  hope  thofe  who  {land  in 
need  of  them  will  have  reafon  to  be  pleafed.  In  a 
word,  I  have  done  all  I  cou’d  to  render  this  work  ufe- 
ful,  and  executed  my  defign  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
the  mod  ignorant  may  reap  from  it  all  the  advantages 
and  affiffances  requifite  for  the  cure  and  removal  of 
their  infirmities. 

But  as  it  is  not  poffible  to  obtain  a  diffident  know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  difeafes,  wi.hout  having  previoufiy  a 
general  idea  of  the  parts  affiedted,  1  thought  it  pro¬ 
per  to  give  in  my  larger  work,  a  plain  account  and 
defcription  of  the  parts  of  the  belly,  and  thofe  of  ge¬ 
neration  which  have  the  greatefl  connexion  with  thefe 
diforders. 

As  it  is  aimed  impoffible  to  devote  one’s  talents  to 
the  ufe  of  the  public,  without  occafioning  jealoufy  in 
fome  perfons,  I  fball  take  this  opportunity  of  an- 
fwering  thofe,  who  without  regarding  their  own 
characters,  have  ventured  their  credit  by  vilifying, 
and  abfolutely  denying,  the  poffibility  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  cures  related  in  my  former  tseatife  upon  this 
fubjedt,  tho’  they  are  proved  by  the  mod  refpedtable 
witnefies. 
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The  II Id  obfervation,  p.  292,  of  my  difiertation 
upon  the  ruptures,  was  one  of  thofe  which  was 
mod  generally  contefted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
feffion  in  London:  but  the  affinity  this  obfervation 
has  with  the  followingcafe  of  a  gentleman  whofe  high 
Ration  in  life  does  not  permit  me  to  name  him,  will, 
perhaps,  makegood  that  particular  and  contefted  cafe  : 
among  feveral  witneffes  which  may  teftily  this  cure, 
Mr.  JVatfcn ,  an  eminent  apothecary  and  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London ,  as  well  known  by  his  pro¬ 
bity,  as  by  his  learning,  feems  to  me  to  be  fufficient 
to  teftify  the  truth  of  this. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  patient,  then  about  60  years 
of  age,  had  a  rupture  from  his  infancy,  which  having 
alwrays  continued  increafing,  was  almoft  as  big  as  his 
head.  That  rupture  which,  for  16  years  together,  did 
not  return  into  the  belly,  was  looked  upon  as  incur¬ 
able  (in  confideration  of  its  contracted  adherences ) 
by  Mr.  Cbefelden ,  whofe  decifions  were  moft  often  pre¬ 
vailing  and  right.  The  patient  having  then  no  hopes 
of  any  relief  from  his  diforder,  bore  with  all  the  refo- 
lution  and  nrmnefs  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  the  moft  gri¬ 
evous  fymptoms  of  thisdifeafe.  He  was  tortured  by 
continual  gripings  of  the  guts,  bad  digeftions,  fre¬ 
quent  fwimmings  in  the  head,  and  by  a  very  trouble- 
fome,  frequent,  and  involuntary  provocation  of  mak¬ 
ing  water.  The  penis  entirely  concealed  in  the  ex- 
ceffive  bignefs  of  the  fwelling,  caufed  new  troubles  e- 
very  time  the  patient  wanted  to  make  water.  Beli¬ 
eving  that  the  ftrangury  was  occafioned  by  fome  dif¬ 
order  in  the  paffiage  of  the  urine,  he  had  recourfe  to 
Doctor  Plunckett ,  who  had  then  the  firft  rank  among 
thofe  who  treated  the  difeafes  of  the  urethra.  Dr. 
Plunckett  probed  the  urethra,  but  found  no  obftruc- 
tion  in  it;  he  felt  but  one  oppofition  made  by  the 
parts  contained  in  the  fcrotum.  The  Docftor,  who 
had  been  witnefs  of  fome  particular  cures  that  I  had 
done  in  that  fort  of  diforder,  advifed  the  patient  to 
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put  hitnfelf  under  mycare.  The  15th  of  July  1749, 
1  was  called  in  confultation  on  that  cafe  with  Dr ,P buc¬ 
ket  and  Mr.  IVatfon .  I  found  by  an  exabt  fearch  of 
the  difeafe,  that  it  was  a  rupture  compofed  of  fomepart 
of  the  caul,  of  the  guts,  and  of  the  bladder.  I  ex¬ 
plained,  by  the  mifplaced  parts,  all  the  fymptoms  with 
which  the  patient  was  vexed.  So  great  a  quantity  of 
bowels  lying  in  an  unnatural  place,  it  was  impoflible 
that  it  fhould  not  but  be  extremely  painful  to  him, 
and  from  hence  proceeded  the  caufe  of  the  gripings : 
the  lengthening  of  the  caul  had  forced  the  ftomach  to 
come  down,  and  by  this  mf  placed  part  the  digeftions 
were  imperfect,  and  troublefome  to  the  patient  ^  the 
greateft  part  of  the  bladder  lying  in  the  fcrotum,  the 
kffer  part  of  it  which  remained  in  the  belly*,  con¬ 
tained  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  urine,  and  obliged  the 
patient  to  make  a  little  at  a  time,  but  very  often  \  the 
conftraint  of  all  thefe  parts  flackened  the  motion 
of  the  blood  in  the  belly,  which  caufed  it  to  return  in 
a  greater  quantity  in  the  brain,  and  gave  occafion  to 
the  fwimmings  in  the  head  to  which  the  patient  was 
fubjedfc  •,  the  total  difappearing  of  the  penis  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  exceffive  bignefs  of  the  fweliing  that 
hid  this  fubfiance,  and  deftroyed  its  figure.  I  pro- 
pofed  to  the  patient  to  cure  him  of  all  his  diforders 
and  of  the  rupture  together  ^  but  this  proportion 
leemed  to  him  and  his  friends  to  be  a  paradox  : 
but  after  having  demonflrated  the  poffibility  of  it  to 
them,  by  alledging  the  inftance  of  the  Hid  obferva- 
tion,  p'.  292,  of  my  differtation  upon  ruptures,  they 
v/ere  convinced,  and  the  patient  diredlly  refolved  to 
follow  all  that  I  prefcribed.  The  13th  day  of  the 
treatment  I  put  up  the  rupture,  and  nothing  preter¬ 
natural  remained  in  the  fcrotum,  to  the  great  fur- 

*  Speaking  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  profeffion,  I  fhould 
fay,  bafon. 
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prize  of  the  patient,  and  of  his  friends.  I  kept  the 
parts  in  their  proper  place  by  the  means  of  a  conve¬ 
nient  trufs,  and  all  the  fymptoms  vanifhed  away  im¬ 
mediately  after:  the  bladder  received  flrength  by 
little  and  little  to  contain  the  urine,  and  after  fome  . 
weeks  the  patient  was  able  to  keep  it  five  or  fix  hours, 
and  he  never  enjoyed  fo  good  a  ftate  of  health  asfmce 
that  time.  Notwithftanding  he  has  always  made 
ufe  of  the  trufs  lince  that  operation,  1  may  affirm  it 
is  more  by  prudence  than  neceffity,  for  indeed  I  have 
been  tired  with  foliciting  him  to  quit  it. 

This  is  the  only  anfwer  that  I  give  to  thofe  per- 
fons  who  would  willingly  have  ruined  my  credit ; 
but,  inftead  of  that,  have  given  me  much  more  repu¬ 
tation,  by  putting  it  in  my  power  to  vindicate  myfelf, 
both  to  the  public,  and  to  them. 

I  still  infift  that  I  have  not  made  ufe,  in  that  fe- 
cond  cafe,  of  any  other  means  than  thofe  laid  down 
in  the  Hid  obfervation,  p.  292,  and  Mr.  JVatfon  can 
affirm,  that  he  both  exhibited  and  adminiflred  the 
fame  medicines  to  the  patient :  and  the  public  may  be 
convinced  that  my  principal  view  is  to  be  asfervice^ 
able  as  I  can  to  my  fellow-creatures. 

During  the  time  of  printing  this  effay,  Mr.  IVat- 
fon  above-mentioned  is  witnefs  of  a  like  operation 
(attended  with  nearly  the  fame  circumftances)  ofa 
perfon  too  eminent  to  be  named  publicly. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Ruptures  in  general. 

1  \ 

The  Design  ryiHE  intention  which  I  have  of 
of  the  work.  giving  inftrudions  to  perfons 

afflided  with  ruptures,  neceflarily  obliges  me  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  fhort  detail  of  the  character  of  thefe  dis¬ 
orders,  their  differences,  their  caufes,  their  figns,  and 
their  fymptoms,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  means  proper  to  guard  againft,  or  cure  them* 
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WhataRup-T)  UPTURES  are  tumours  or 
ture  is.  fwellings  formed  by  the  iffuing 

forth  of  certain  parts  contained  in  the  belly. 

The  parts  contained  in  the  belly  are  the  caul,  the 
guts,  the  flomach,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  &c.  the  parts 
which  ferve  to  contain  thofe,  are  the  fkin,  the  fat,  and 
the  mufcles  •,  thefe  laft  have  five  natural  apertures, 
which  permit  the  exit  of  the  guts  and  caul.  All 
thefe  parts  are  exactly  explained  in  the  anatomical  ex- 
pofition,  Sedf.  I.  of  my  book,  cited  in  the  prelimina¬ 
ry  difcourfe. 

Division  of  Ruptures.  Ruptures  are  divided 
into  true  and  falfe. 

True.  True  Ruptures  are  luch  as  are  formed  by 
the  coming  forth  of  thofe  parts  contained  in  the  lower 
belly. 

False.  Falfe  Ruptures  are  tumours  or  fwellings 
formed  by  the  colledfion  of  the  blood,  the  lympha, 
or  other  humours,  in  the  parts  where  true  Ruptures 
happen. 

Distinction  of  Ruptures  Ruptures  are  diflin- 
guifhed  according  to  the  parts  of  which  they  corififl, 
and  the  places  which  they  polfefs. 

Differences  according  to  the  parts.  They 
differ  among  themfelves  on  the  fcore  of  the  parts  of 
which  they  conlift  ;  fome  being  formed  by  the  guts  5 
others  by  the  caul  *,  and  others,  again,  by  the  guts 
and  the  caul  together. 

There  are  alfo  fome  Ruptures  formed  by  the  fto-« 
mach,  and  the  bladder  (which  happens  rarely);  others 
by  the  ovaries,  and  the  womb  paffing  thro*  the 
openings,  in  the  bending  of  the  groin  ;(but  thefe  forts 
of  Ruptures  happen  flill  more  rarely  :)  andfo,  with¬ 
out  infilling  on  a  particular  detail  of  them,  which 
would  throw  confufion  into  the  difcourfe,  I  fhall  only 
mention  thofe  produced  by  the  gut  and  the  caul.  It 
fhould  be  too  neceffary  to  fpeak  of  the  relaxation  of 
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the  womb,  of  its  inversion  ;  of  the  inverhon  and  pro-  >. 
iapfus  of  the  fundament,  but  it  is  not  poffibie  to  treat 
of  thofe  in  fo  fnort  a  fpecimen  ;  thefe  are  explained  at 
large  in  Soft.  II.  Part  i.  of  my  book. 

Differences  of  Ruptures,  according  to  the 
places.  The  true  Ruptures  differ  among  themfelves, 
from  the  places  they  poflefs  ;  in  that  feme  happen  in 
the  navel ;  and  thefe  are  therefore  called  Ruptures  of 
the  navel :  others  in  the  groin,  and  thefe  are  called 
inguinal :  others,  in  the  bending  of  the  thighs,  and 
called  crural  :  Others,  again,  are  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  furface  of  the  belly,  and  called  Ruptures 
of  the  belly. 

There  are,  befides,  other  Ruptures  which  happen  in 
other  places,  and  which,  for  that  reafon,  differ  from 
thefe  others  •,  as  fome  happen  in  the  loins,  others  in 
the  vagina  *,  others,  again,  which  are  formed  at  the 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  hanch  bones  ;  but  I  fhall 
wave  fpeaking  of  all  thefe  different  forts  of  Rup¬ 
tures,  as  they  happen  but  very  rarely,  to  engage  our 
attention  here  •,  thefe  extraordinary  cafes  claiming  on¬ 
ly  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  profeffion. 

It  fhould  be  here  the  place  of  fpeaking  of  the  falfe 
ruptures,  but,  to  avoid  confufion,  I  refer  to  my  book. 


chap,  xxix,  perfons  concerned  in  thefe  cafes. 
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CHAP.  II. 

()f  the  general  Canfes  of  Ruptures . 

What  a  yjHYSICIANS  call  caufes  of  dif- 
cause  is.  Jb  eafes  every  affeblion  againff  nature, 
which  produces,  or  which  concurs  to  produce,  dif- 
eafes.  The  caufes  of  Ruptures  are  divided  into  re¬ 
moter  or  primitive,  and  into  proximate  or  determin¬ 
ing* 
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Remote  causes.  The  remote  caufes  are  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  temperament  or  conftitution* 
which  the  patients  bring  with  them  into  the  world, 
or  from  the  difpofition  they  acquire  by  their  manner 
of  living.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  children 
ordinarily  enough  inherit  the  good  or  bad  qualities  ot 
the  foul  and  body  of  their  parents*,  fo  that  there  is 
nothing  more  certain,  than  that  robuft  parents  pro¬ 
duce  ftrong  and  vigorous  children  ;  and  the  delicate, 
children  of  the  like  delicacy  of  conftitution  with 
themfelves ;  the  gouty,  gouty  ;  and  the  phthifical, 
phthifical,  &5V.  And  thofe  who  have  Ruptures  com¬ 
monly  produce  children  with  the  like  indifpofitions 
with  themfelves  *,  confequently  the  mod  remote 
caufes  of  Ruptures  may  be  traced  up  to  the  difpofi¬ 
tion  which  is  communicated  to  the  child  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  conception. 

Primitive  causes,  whence  they  most  com¬ 
monly  proceed.  It  is  much  more  common  to  find 
the  primitive  or  remote  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes  in  the 
manner  of  living.  All  the  parts  which  are  contained 
in  the  belly,  and  all  thofe  which  form  it,  are  natu¬ 
rally  foftened  and  relaxed  by  the  too  moilt  air  which 
is  refpired by  the  marfhy  places  which  are  inha¬ 
bited  *,  by  the  too  relaxing  aliments  that  are  ufed,  as 
the  too  thin  milk  of  a  nurfe  of  a  bad  conftitution  , 
by  the  oil,  the  butter,  the  too  great  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  fmall-beer,  and  other  the  like  drinks. 

De  tkrmxning  causes.  Every  thing  that  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  determining  the  parts,  already  relaxed,  to 
come  forth,  is  confidered  as  immediate  caufes  of  thefe 
diforders.  Loud  crying,  leaping,  draining,  confti- 
pation,  pregnancy,  and  child-bearing,  force  the  parts 
contained  in  the  belly  to  ftretch,  and  come  out  at  thofe 
places  where  they  happen  to  find  the  ieaft  degree  of 
refiftance.  It  will  be  found  a  fuller  account  of  the 
caufes  of  Ruptures  in  the  large  edition*  Chap.  4. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  figns  of  true  Ruptures. 

What  a  figns  in  difeafes  are  fenfible 

sign  is.  JL  marks,  which  difcover,  and  diftin- 
guifli  them  from  each  other.  Some  of  them  difcover 
the  prefent  ftate,  the  character,  and  the  fpecies  of  the 
difeafe  *,  and  they  are  called  diagnoftic.  Others  again 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  iftue  ol  a  difeafe  \  and  thefe 
are  called  prognoftic. 

Diagnostic  signs  of  Ruptures.  The  diagnoftic 
figns,  common  to  all  true  hernias  or  Ruptures,  differ 
according  to  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  When  the 
Rupture  is  juft  about  forming,  the  patient  feels  a 
fmall  pain,  like  that  of  an  excoriation,  or  ruffling  of 
the  fkin,  and  that  within  the  belly  ;  when  the  Rup¬ 
ture  increafes,  the  patient  perceives,  on  applying  the 
hand,  a  fmall  fwelling,  which  difappears  upon  prefting 
with  the  finger :  when  entirely  formed,  cholical  pains, 
are  from  time  to  time  felt  in  the  part  of  the  Rupture, 
and  which  extend  to  the  parts  about  the  navel.  The 
diagnoftic  figns,  common  to  all  the  fpecies  of  true 
hernias,  do,  befides,  difcover  what  parts  they  confift 
of,  whether  of  the  gut,  or  caul,  or  of  both  together. 
Thofe  confifting  of  the  gut  are  known  by  a  fmall 
rumbling  noife  caufed  by  the  wind  and  the  fluid  mat¬ 
ters  contained  in  the  gut,  which  rumbling  is  heard, 
efpecially,  upon  handling  the  Rupture,  in  order  to 
procure  its  return.  Thofe  formed  of  the  caul  difco¬ 
ver  themfelves,  upon  the  touch,  by  a  doughy  refin¬ 
ance,  like  what  we  feel,  when  we  come  to  handle  a 
piece  of  tripe.  In  thofe  formed  of  the  gut  and  caul 
together,  thefe  figns  are  rnixt,  that  is  to  fay,  they  are 
found  combined. 
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Prognostic  signs  of  Ruptures  In  regard  to 
prognostic  figns,  it  may  be  faid,  in  general,  that  Rup¬ 
tures  are  very  troublefome  diforders,  when  they  are 
negie&ed,  and  come  to  be  attended  with  fym,  toms  : 
Thole  formed  of  the  gut  are  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  formed  of  the  caul ;  thole  happening  in  the  na¬ 
vel,  and  in  the  furface  of  the  belly,  more  difficult  to 
Cure  than  thofe  called  inguinal ;  and  thofe  ha  pening 
in  the  bendingof  the  thigh,  are,  of  all,  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  of  cure. 

In  fine,  all  of  them  are  fo  much  the  more  difficult 
to  cure,  as  they  are  of  an  older  Handing ;  confequent- 
ly  lefs  fo  in  children. 


CHAP.  IV. 

v  '  1 

Of  the  fymptoms  of  Ruptures. 

What  a  sym-  ^JYMPTOM  is  an  accident,  or 
ptom  is  an  effedt  of  the  difeafe,  and  which 

difappears  when  the  caufe  ceafes. 

Strangulation.  Of  all  the  fymptoms  of  Rup¬ 
tures,  that  of  the  ftrangulation  is  the  moll  formidable 
and  dangerous,  and  againft  which  patients  ffiould  b£ 
moll  on  their  guard,  either  in  preventing  it,  or  leak¬ 
ing  out  the  means  of  cure,  and  ufing  them  mftantly 
upon  this  fymptom  never  fo  little  negledted,  it  is 
impoffible  for  the  experteft  furgeon  to  remedy  it. 
The  death  of  the  late  Queen  is  too  fenfible  an  inftance 
of  this  truth,  not  to  be  capable  of  ftriking  every  pa¬ 
tient  ;  for  who  could  procure  better  means  of  affift- 
ance  than  ffie  upon  this  melancholy  oocafion? 

What  Strangulation  is.  By  ftrangulation  we 
underltand  a  degree  of  ftraitening,  winch  happens 
thro*  the  ftrong  compreilion  of  the  parts  thro3  which 
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the  gut  pafles,  and  which  no  longer  fuffer  it  to  return 
into  the  belly.  In  this  cafe,  then,  the  gut  is  firangled, 
and  this  ftrangulation  cannot  happen  without  two  o- 
therfym  toms  extremely  eafy  to  be  underflood*,  the 
firfl  is  an  inflammation  ;  the  fecond,  an  impediment 
to  the  pafTage  of  the  feces  into  the  gut ;  from  whence 
it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  feces  mufl  return  by 
the  mouth,  by  throwing  them  up,  if  the  return  of  the 
gut  into  the  belly  be  not  procured,  for  the  feces  to 
take  their  ordinary  courfe  by  the  fundament. 

Tho9  fometimes  it  happens,  that  it  is  not  above 
five  or  fix  hours  before  the  feces  return  by  the  mouth; 
yet  this  is  not  fa  commonly  the  cafe  :  The  vomiting 
comes  on  for  the  mofic  part  on  the  3d  or  4th  day  ; 
fometimes  not  till  after  8,  9  and  10  clays;  but  the 
patients  are  afflicted  with  fuch  iymptoms,  as  by 
preceeding  the  vomiting,  anounce  and  characterize 
the  ftrangulation  of  the  gut  fo  diflinclly,  that  every 
one  who  will  but  attend,  can  never  mi  flake  the  cafe. 

Here  follows  the  detail  of  the  fymptoms. 

First,  The  Rupture  grows  bigger  than  ordinary. 

Secondly,  Caufes  much  pain. 

Thirdly,  Baffle's  all  attempts  to  reduce  it. 

Fourthly,  The  pain  extends  as  far  as  round  the 
navel,  if  the  Rupture  be  in  the  bending  of  the  thigh  ; 
if  in  the  navel,  the  pain,  beginning  there,  extends  to 
the  groin. 

Fifthly,  The  pains  called  gripes  hold  only  for 
forne  minutes ;  but  recur  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
diforder  they  caufe,  is  hourly  increafing. 

Sixthly,  Upon  thefe  gripings  comes  wind,  which 
is  plentifully  difcharged  at  the  mouth  ;  the  patient 
cannot  difcharge  it  by  the  fundament,  notwithfland- 
ing  all  the  inclination  he  feems  to  have  to  do  it  by 
that  part. 

Seventhly,  The  patient  is  troubled  with  loath¬ 
ings,  or  an  inclination  to  vomit,  which  terminate  in 
a  plentiful  falivation,  thick  and  glutinous. 

Eighth- 
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Eighthly,  At  lad  the  patient  throws  up  the  ali¬ 
ments,  then  come  the  feces,  whole  tafte  and  lmell  are 
extremely  naufeous. 

During  the  feries  and  increafe  of  the  fymptoms, 
the  R.u  ture  fwells,  the  belly  turns  hard,  and  very 
big,  a  lever  comes  on,  and  heightens  more  and  more. 

But,  on  the  dole  of  the  diftemper,  the  vomitings 
flacken,  the  patient  is  afflicted  with  hiccups,  the  bel¬ 
ly  fubiides,  and  becomes  infenfible,  the  Rupture  turns 
loft  and  livid;  the  fight  fails;  the  pulfe  turns  inter¬ 
mitting  and  languishing,  at  length  is  totally  loft, 
and  the  patient  dies  for  want  of  having  forefeen  the 
means  of  guarding  again  ft  a  death  he  might  have  a- 
voided.  * 

Adhesions,  Ruptures  are,  befides,  fubjedfc  to 
another  fymptom,  called  ad  he  ft  on ;  5tis  an  union, 
which  is  made  between  the  parts  coming  out  of  the 
belly  and  thofe  without  it,  as  the  fat  and  the  fkin,  &V. 
The  parts  which  are  attached  externally,  can  no  lon¬ 
ger  return  into  the  belly,  without  a  particular  ikill  of 
a  furgeon. 

But  how  ftiould  we  avoid  a  danger  unknown,  how 
guard  againft  thefe  fym  toms,  if  we  are  uninftrucfted 
about  them?  Poffibly  5tis  only  by  reading  ;  and  to 
render  it  the  more  ufeful,  I  propofe  to  defcribe  each 
fpecies  of  Rupture  in  particular;  after  which  I  mall 
communicate  the  means  to  guard  againft,  and  reme¬ 
dy  them. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Ruptures  of  the  Navel. 

Explanation  r  g 1  H  E  navel,  is  a  hole  deftiqed 
of  the  part.  Jp  to  give  pafTage  into  the  belly 
©f  the  infant,  during  its  ft  ay  in  the  mothcs’s  womb, 
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to  what  ye  call  the  navel  firing.  It  confifts  of 
three  forts  of  veffels  ^  namely,  a  vein,  two  arteries, 
and  a  canal  called  urachus :  This  firing  is  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  veffels  which  form  the  after- birth  which 
after-birth  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb. 
By  means  of  the  vein,  which  is  a  part  of  this  firing, 
the  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  mother  to  the  child, 
for  its  nourifhment  and  growth :  and  the  blood  re¬ 
turned  back  to  the  mother  by  the  intervention  of  the 
two  arteries. 

The  urachus  is  a  canal  coming  from  the  bladder  of 
the  child,  for  relieving  it  of  the  urine,  by  conveying 
it  into  the  blood  oi  the  mother.  When  the  child 
comes  to  the  world,  this  llring  is  tied  up  with  a  thread, 
and  cut,  to  prevent  the  flux  of  the  blood  of  the  child  ; 
fo  that  the  hoie  of  the  navel  is  filled  by  the  navel-firing, 
yet  imperfectly  enough,  as  it  afterwards  comes  to  fhri- 
vel  and  dry. 

Character  of  the  disease.  When  we  hap*- 
pen  at  any  time  to  ftrain  much,  the  gut  or  the  caul 
eafily  comes  out  at  the  hole  of  the  navel,  becaufe 
there  alefs  degree  of  refiflance  is  found  than  any  where 
clfe. 

Differences  and  causes.  The  Ruptures  of  the 
navel  are  not  only  formed  at  the  hoie  itfelf  of  the 
navel,  but  fome  more  commonly  happen  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  this  hole,  becaufe  thefe  parts  are  very 
weak, and  eafily  dilated  by  any  violent  efforts, or  gent¬ 
ler  efforts  often  reiterated  Women  are  very  fubjedt 
to  this  fpecies  of  Rupture  The  reafon  is,  that,  in 
pregnancy,  the  belly  is  extremely  extended,  the  hole 
of  the  navel  enlarged  more  than  in  the  natural  flate, 
or  that  its  circumference  yields  and  gives  way  more 
eafily  than  all  the  other  parts*,  becaufe,  as  was  laid, 
the  circumference  of  the  navel  is  weaker  than  the 
navel  itfelf. 

Diagnostic  signs.  The  (welling  and  elevation 
of  this  part  is  charafteri filial  mark  of  the  Rup¬ 
ture, 
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ture,  efpecially  if  this  fwelling  difappears  when  abed, 
or  when  prefled  with  the  fingers.. 

Prognostic  signs.  In  general  this  fpecies  of 
Ruptures  is  very  difficult  to  cure :  The  fmall  ones, 
and  recent,  are  more  dangerous  than  thofc  of  a  long¬ 
er  Handing-,  but  thefe  of  a  longer  Handing  are  of 
more  difficult  cure.  Thefe  difeafes  are  very  dange¬ 
rous  in  children ;  but  more  eafrly  cured  than  in  per¬ 
forms  of  an  advanced  age. 

Symptoms.  The  Symptoms  of  the  Ruptures  of 
the  navel  are  the  fame,  in  general,  with  thofe  in  all 
the  other  fpecies  of  hernias.  One,  peculiar  to  and 
common  in  them,  is  a  fpecies  of  flight  colic,  lefs 
painful  than  troublefome,  which  the  patients  are  in- 
ceflantiy  affiidted  with  when  up,  and  which  encreafes 
after  eating.  > 

Cure.  The  Art  of  furgery  fupplies  three  different 
means  of  cure  for  this  fpecies  of  Rupture.  The  HrH 
is  what  is  called  the  palliative:  The  fecond,  the  radi¬ 
cal;  and  the  third,  is  the  means  of  remedying  the 
fymptoms.  , 

The  palliative  cure  is  that  by  means  of  which 
we  only  attempt  to  prevent  the  fymptoms,  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  parts  in  the  belly  by  bandages  or  truffes, 
which  exa6lly  clofe  up  the  hole,  at  which  the  parts 
come  out,  and  hinder  their  coming  out  when  once 
returned  into  the  belly,  This  method  of  cure  felts 
the  hernias,  accompanied  with  inconveniencies,  which 
oppofe  their  radical  cure,  as  thofe  of  too  old  a  Hand- 
ding,  thofe  of  too  considerable  a  bulk,  and  thofe 
happening  to  women  who  are  fubjeft  to  have  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  radical  cure  is  that  by  which  Ruptures 
are  cured  by  the  remedies  proper  in  thefe  difeafes ; 
of  which  I  ffiall  fpeak  in  chap,  xiv  ;  as  in  chap.  ix.  of 
the  means  of  removing  the  fymptoms. 
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C  H  A  P.  Vi. 

Of  the  Rupture  of  the  groin. 

Explanation rp  H  E  Author  of  nature  has  io 
of  the  part.  Jk  difpofed  the  belly,  that  there 
are  two  holes,  which  anfwer  to  the  parts,  called  the 
groin.  Thefe  holes  are  deflined  to  give  paffage  from 
the  belly  on  each  fide  in  men  to  the  Tefticles’s  veffelsy 
in  women  to  a  fpecies  of  round  firing,  called  from  its 
figure,  the  round  ligament  of  the  womb  •,  it  ferves 
to  keep  that  part  m  its  place.  The  holes,  thro5  which 
thefe  ligaments  pafs,  are,  from  their  figure,  which 
is  nearly  round,  called  rings.  In  the  natural  ilate, 
thefe  holes  are  filled  by  the  parts  which  pafs  thro* 
them  ^  but  upon  violent  {trainings,  they  enlarge  gra¬ 
dually,  and  at  laft  give  paffage  to  the  gut  or  caul,  or 
to  both  together,  out  of  the  belly,  and  fuffer  them  to 
f  orm  the  Ruptures  of  the  groin  ^  they  are  called  in¬ 
guinal  Ruptures'. 

Differences.  The  Ruptures  of  the  groin  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  have  different  appellations  according  tp 
the  place  they  occupy.  Some  remain  in  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  groin  ;  thefe  we  call  incompleat;  Others 
defcend  to  the  fack  in  men,  or  to  the  great  lip  of  the 
natural  parts  in  wqrnen  ^  and  thefe  are  called  com- 
pleat. 

Causes.  The  particular  caufe  of  inguinal  Rup¬ 
tures  proceeds  from  the  rings  being  fituated  in  the 
lowed:  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  continually  re¬ 
laxed  by  a  certain  quantity  of  water  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  belly ;  If  then  the  determining  caufes 
come’ to  a 61,  thefe  parts  being  naturally  o:en,  and 
fituated  in  the  lowed:  part  of  the  belly,  the  guts  or  the 
caul  infmuate  eafily  into  them, 
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The  determining  caufes  are,  loud  crying,  leaping, 
the  drainings  made  to  cough,  at  dooi,  in  child-bed, 
&c. 

The  negledt  of  remedying  the  incompleat  Rupture 
of  the  groin  is  the  mod  immediate  caufe  of  the  com- 
pleat  Rupture  j  for  if  its  progrefs  be  not  dopp’d  by 
bandages,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  it  mud  daily  en- 
creafe  more  and  more,  and  arrive  at  that  pitch,  that 
all  the  guts  fhall  come  down  to  the  great  lip.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  common  than  fuch  forts  ot  Ruptures. 

kD  L 

They  are  fometimes  obferved  of  the  bignefs  of  one’s 
head,  and  hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs. 

Symptoms.  The  parts  which  ought  to  continue  in 
the  belly,  which  is  their  natural  place,  cannot  be  thus 
difarrang’d  without  this  confequence,  a  confiderable 
diforder  in  the  date  of  the  health;  for  the  guts  can¬ 
not  come  down  fo  low,  and  the  domach  at  the  fame 
time  not  be  pulled  down  and  difplaced.  As  the  guts 
are  a  continuation  of  the  domach,  it  then  but  im¬ 
perfectly  performs  the  digedion  of  the  aliments; 
the  patients  are  affliCted  with  windy  cholics ;  the 
twitchings,  to  which  the  guts,  the  domach,  and  other 
parts  contained  in  the  belly,  are  fubjeCt,  caufe  aimed 
continual  weaknedes,  which  are  improperly  aferibed 
to  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

It  rarely  happens,  that  thefe  large  Ruptures  are 
fubjeCt  to  drangulation ;  but  fiiouid  that  happen,  it 
is  ever  with  the  mod  imminent  danger. 

The  incompleat  Ruptures  are  rarely  fubjeCI  to  the 
fymptoms  above  defended,  yet  more  than  the  others 
fubjeCf  to  drangulation  $  becaufe  the  rings,  not  hav¬ 
ing  lod  their  fpring,  as  in  the  compleat  Ruptures, 
are  more  in  cafe  to  make  an  impreffion  upon  the 
parts,  and  hinder  their  return,  which  conditutes  the 
drangulation.  It  is,  befides,  true,  that  it  is  eafier  to 
guard  againd  their  drangulation,  becaufe  eafier  to 
keep  tfiem  in  with  bandages  or  trufife$. 
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Diagnostic  signs.  The  incompleat  Rupture  of 
the  groin  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  facility  of  coming 
out  and  returning  again,  when  not  adherent,  and  by 
the  figns  of  the  compleat  Rupture. 

The  compleat  Rupture  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  its 
facility  of  returning  again,  when  not  adherent :  If  ad¬ 
herent,  that  is,  if  attach’d  to  the  exterior  parts,  and 
formed  of  the  gut,  we  feel  in  it  a  certain  degree  of 
flexibility,  like  that  which  is  felt  on  comprefling  a 
bladder  not  quite  full  of  water:  If  the  Rupture  be 
formed  of  the  caul,  on  the  touch  we  perceive  a  foft- 
nefs,  like  that  we  feel  in  handling  a  piece  of  tripe. 
If  the  Rupture  confifts  of  both  thefe  parts,  the  figns 
are  then  inixt;  we  feel  in  handling  the  tumor,  that 
flexibility,  and  at  the  fame  time,  that  foftnefs  juft  now 
mentioned. 

Prognostic  signs.  We  may  affirm  of  the  Rup¬ 
tures  of  the  groin,  that  the  incompleat  are  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  compleat,  and  alfo  of  more  eafy 
cure;  for  in  the  compleat,  the  difarrangement  of 
the  part  is  more  confiderable;  but  the  hole  of  the 
ring  being  larger,  they  are  lefs  fubjeft  to  ftrangula- 
tion. 

Cure.  The  Ruptures  of  the  groin  are  fufceptible 
©F  three  different  methods  of  cure;  of  which  I 
fhall  fpeak  hereafter,  viz .  the  palliative,  the  radical, 
and  of  that  which  confifts  in  removing  their  fymp- 
toms. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  crural  Rupture. 

Explanation  IT  M  the  bending  of  the  thigh,  juft  in 
of  the  part.  j|  the  middle,  under  the  fkin  and 
the  fat,  there  is  an  opening  to  one  fide  of  the  ring; 
,  this 
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this  opening,  which  is  called  the  crural  arch,  has  in 
effect  nearly  the  figure  of  a  fmall  arch.  It  ferves  to 
give  pallage  out  of  the  belly  to  the  veffels  which 
carry  the  blood  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  thigh,  the 
leg,  and  the  toot,  and  to  thofe  which  reconvey  it  from 
thefe  parts.  Thefe  veflels  are  called  crural,  and  the 
Rupture  made  by  this  hole  is  alfo  called  crural 
1  his  Species  of  Rupture  happens  more  commonly 
to  women  who  have  had  children  than  to  others. 

Differences.  The  crural  Ru[  tures  differ  only  in 
bulk  or  flze  :  the  biggefl  exceed  not  a  hen's  egg,  but 
ordinarily  they  are  much  lefs. 

Causes.  The  increafe  of  the  volume  or  bulk  of 
the  womb,  in  proportion  as  the  woman  advances  in 
her  pregnancy,  is  the  particular  caufe  of  that  fpecies 
of  Rupture,  the  guts  being  then  obliged  to  bear  in 
greater  quantity  on  the  (ides  of  the  belly  :  and  as  in 
this  cafe,  the  mufdes  are  flretched  much,  and  their 
openings,  called  arcades,  are  more  patent,  the  guts 
or  the  caul  efcape  more  eafily  at  thefe  openings,  in 
the  great  (trainings  of  women  with  child  in  the  aft 
of  coughing,  at  (tool,  or  in  labour. 

Symptoms.  They  are  very  fubjeft  to  adhefions  on 
account  of  the  continual  rubbings  or  collifions  they 
undergo  in  the  motion  of  the  thigh.  The  bandages 
being  ill- made,  contribute  thereto  much  :  They  are 
alfo  fubjeft  to  ftrangulation, 

Di  agnostic  signs.  The  diagnoflic  figns  of  this 
fpecies  of  Rupture  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  in- 
compleat  Rupture  of  the  groin  :  The  fltuation  be- 
fpeaks  its  fpecies,  with  refpeft  to  the  place  it  oc¬ 
cupies. 

Prognostic  signs.  The  crural  Rupture  is  very 
dangerous,  from  the  difficulty  there  is  of  reducing 
it  into  the  belly  ;  in  cafe  of  a  ftrangulation,  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  much  more  dangerous.  The  radical  cure  or 
it  is  very  difficult  to  compafs  *,  nay  it  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  keep  it  in  with  bandages  j  unlefs  they  are 
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made  with  much  care  and  judgment ;  fo  that  I  mar 
may  affirm  in  general,  that  this  fpecies  of  Rupture  is 

very  dangerous. 


C  H  A  P.  VIII. 

Of  the  ventral  Rupture. 

\  ■  m  ■ 

What  the  r~'| H E  belly  confifts  of  foft  parts, 
belly  is.  JL  which  are  the  fkin,  the  fat,  and 
the  mufcles.  By  mufcles  we  underhand  thofe  parts 
of  animals,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  fieffi, 
which  conints  of  red  fibres  or  firings,  which  eafily 
feparate,  when  the  meat  or  flefli  is  boiled.  Thefe 
firings  are  joined  to  each  other  by  other  fmaller 
firings  of  another  fpecies,  and  which  are  fo  fine  and 
delicate,  that  the  fight  fcarce  difcerns  them.  It  is 
eafy  to  conceive  mat  tneie  fiefhy  firings  may  divide 
and  feparate  from  each  other,  by  the  {trainings  we 
may  happen  to  exert,  and  that  the  opening,  which 
this  divifioh  forms,  may  give  paffage  out  of  the  bel¬ 
ly  to  the  guts  and  caul  with  as  mnch  eafe  as  the  na¬ 
tural  holes,  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken.  Thefe 
forts  of  Ruptures,  \yKich  may  be  thus  formed,  in  all 
the  extent  of  the  belly,  are  Called  ventral  Ruptures. 

Differences.  The  different  places  of  the  belly, 
where  thefe  Ruptures  happen,  characterize  their  dif¬ 
ference;  for  fome  of  them  may  happen  about  the 
navel ;  others  below  ;  others  again  on  the  fides  of 
the  belly.  In  fine,  they  may  happen  in  all  the  parts 
of  its  furface,  and  they  ever  are  Ruptures  of  the  belly, 
otherwife  called  ventral  Ruptures.  All  of  them  may 
be  produced  by  the  gut  or  caul,  or  by  both  to¬ 
gether. 

Causes 
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Causes.  The  great  extenfions  the  mufcles  are  ex- 
pofed  to  in  pregnancy,  and  in  the  dropfy,  are  the 
proximate  and  moll  common  caufes  of  thefe  fpecies 
of  Ruptures  :  yet  violent  {trainings  may  give  occa- 
fion  to  them. 

Symptoms.  Of  all  the  fpecies  of  Ruptures  there 
is  none  that  fatigues  and  fpends  the  patients  more  ; 
becaufe  in  thefe  cafes  there  is  an  extreme  relaxation 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  belly.  The  continual  twitch- 
ings  the  patients  are  expofed  to,  incapacitate  them  al- 
moft  to  walk,  they  are  ever  complaining  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  finkings,  efpecially  after  meals,  which  al¬ 
low  them  no  other  poflure  but  that  of  fitting  or  lying 
down.  Thefe  Ruptures  alfo  arefubjedfc  to  Itrangula- 
tion  and  adhefions. 

Diagnostic  signs.  The  ventral  Ruptures'  are 
known  by  their  foftnefs,  their  elafticity,  and  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  they  come  out  of  the  belly,  and  are 
again  returned,  efpecially  at  their  beginning. 

Prognostic  signs.  Thefe  fpecies  of  Ruptures 
are  incurable.  They  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  ftrangu- 
lation  as  the  other  Ruptures,  but  fhould  it  happen 
upon  them,  it  is  highly  difficult  to  remedy ;  thefe 
forts  of  Ruptures  are  then  very  dangerous. 

Cure.  The  palliative  cure  is  the  only  one  that 
fuits  here,  fuch  is  the  application  of  truffes  ;  but  no 
bandages  are  of  more  difficult  execution  than  thofe 
for  fuch  Ruptures :  And  I  may  without  preemption 
affirm,  that  no  one,  befides  myfeif,  has  hitherto 
found  out  the  commodious,  and  fure  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  thefe  ruptures  fo  as  to  prevent  their  coming 
out  in  what  fituation  or  pofition  foevcr  the  patients 
are  put, 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  means  of  remedying  the  fr angu¬ 
lation. 

What  stran-F" jf  ^HE  flrangulation,  as  was  faid 
gulation  is.  X  in  chap.  iv.  is  fo  confiderabie  a 
flraitning  of  the  gut,  formed  by  the  conftridtion  of 
the  parts  thro5  which  it  comes  out  of  the  belly,  that 
its  return  is  not  poflible.  In  this  cafe  we  fee,  that  it 
mull  be  expofed  to  all  the  fymptoms,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  detail  in  the  fame  chapter,  and  of  what  im¬ 
portance  it  is  to  remedy  it  fpeedily. 

Three  means  to  be  used.  The  flrangulation  is 
remedied  by  three  means.  The  firfb  conlifts  in  the 
fituation,  in  which  the  patient  fhouid  remain.  The 
fecond,  in  the  ufe  of  proper  remedies.  The  third,  in. 
replacing  the  gut, 

First  means  In  the  ilrangulation  of  any  fpecies 
of  Rupture  whatever,  we  m'uft  procure  to  the  parts, 
which  are  too  much  extended,  a  fuitable  relaxation, 
to  leffen  the  flraitning  of  the  gut.  The  patient  then 
fhouid  be  laid  upon  his  back,  the  buttocks  and  breafl 
be  raifed  by  means  of  pillows  ;  by  this  fituation  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  belly  are  lefs  extended,  and  the 
ruptured  guts  are  made  to  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  return. 

Second  means.  The  patient  being  in  this  fitua¬ 
tion,  the  fuitable  remedies  muff  be  forthwith  ufed, 
and  thpfe  proper  to  promote  the  reduction  of  the 
parts.  Each  country,  each  pra<5litioner,  has  his  pe¬ 
culiar  remedies  \  but  as  feme  of  them  are  approved 
by  all  the  people  of  the  proteffion,  and  every*  where 
to  be  met  with ,  5tis  on  fuch  I  fhall  infill,  to  the  end 
that  the  inflrufted  patients  may  ufe  them  dire&ly. 
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and  till  they  can  have  recourfe  to  the  aid  of 
their  furgeon,  The  colded  and  the  harded  water, 
as  that  of  a  pump,  thrown  immediately  upon  the 
Rupture,  is  the  moil  efficacious  remedy,  and  which 
ought  to  be  ufed  the  firil,  if  one  is  fo  happy  as  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  in  the  fird  moments  of  the  difeafe ;  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  be  laid  on  a  bed,  and  we  apprehend ve  of  wett¬ 
ing  it,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  dip  rags  in  this  water, 
and  applying  them  on  the  affeded  part,  ffiift  them  e- 
very  minute  ;  to  this  water  may  be  added  half  the 
quantity  of  vinegar.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
remedy,  which  is  the  moil  fovereign  of  all  thofe  we 
are  going  to  preferibe,  would  prove  highly  dange¬ 
rous,  if  not  ufed,  at  lead:,  at  the  very  fird  ;  becaufe 
alter  thar,  it  difpofes  the  guts  to  a  gangrene  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  properly  applied,  it  promotes  the  return  of  the 
gut  with  as  much  eafe  as  the  mod  dextrous  hand,  and 
the  mod  accuftomed  to  this  operation. 

If  thefe  remedies  have  not  been  applied,  for  want 
of  being  able  to  feize  on  the  critical  moment,  the  pa¬ 
tient  mud  be  blooded  diredtly,  and  that  till  he  faints 
away,  and  the  furgeon  to  improve  the  moment  of 
the  iwooning,  (during  which  all  the  parts  are  in  a 
date  of  relaxation)  to  procure  the  return  of  the  Rup¬ 
ture. 

But  it  may  happen  that  this  means  has  not  fucceed- 
ed,  either  thro’  the  difpofition  of  the  patient,  or  the 
little  experience  of  the  furgeon  ;  in  that  cafe  we  mud 
apply  on  the  Rupture  the  remedies  capable  of  relax¬ 
ing  the  drangling  parts.  Nothing  is  more  fitted  to 
produce  this  effedb  than  the  crum  of  bread  boiled  in 
water  or  milk  ;  we  may  add  to  it  oil.  This  poultice 
is  wrapped  up  in  a  fmall  bag  of  fine  cloth  :  But  we 
here  dill  more  ufefully  employ  warm  milk  put  into  a 
hog’s  bladder,  and  applied  on  the  ailing  part,  or  an 
omelet  made  with  oil ,  that  of  nuts  is  the  bed.  Thefe 
applications  ffiould  be  drifted  every  three  hours,  and 
during  the  ufe  of  them,  the  patient  to  be  let  the  fame 
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quantity  of  blood  every  two  hours  alfo,  taking  li 
each  time  5  or  6  ounces. 

Whilft  we  thus  labour  to  procure  the  relaxation 
of  the  parts  which  ftrangle  the  gut,  we  mull  en¬ 
deavour  to  void  the  matters  which  may  be  evacuated 
from  the  guts,  by  means  of  fmall  glifters  of  river 
water,  in  which  has  been  boiled  wheat-bran,  and  in¬ 
to  which  is  put  a  large  -fpoonful  of  fugar  or  common 
fait:  by  thus  voiding  the  guts,  we  alio  procure  a  re¬ 
laxation  to  the  exterior  parts,  by  bathing  andmoiften- 
ing  them. 

If  thefe  remedies  prove  ineffectual  for  two  days, 
people  ought  not  to  hefitate  a  moment  to  procure  the 
aid  of  fome  able  furgeon,  who  is  to  a£t  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  -9  (for  then 
they  heighten  more  and  more)  whilft:  nurfe  waits  for 
his  affiftance  fhe  muft  apply  a  poultice  made  of  crum 
of  bread  boiled  in  red  wine. 

In  all  cafes,  wherein  crum  of  bread  is  ufed,  it  muft 
be  crumbled  very  fine  and  fmooth. 

Regimen.  During  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  the^ 
patients  muft  have  no  nouriihmem,  becaufe  they 
throw  up  all  they  take,  and  what  is  given  them  is 
quite  loft  upon  them-,  befides,  the  feeding  them  ex¬ 
cites  the  vomi  ing,  which  comes  on  but  too  of  en. 

Third  means  The  replacing  the  parts,  which 
is  called  reduction,  is  an  operation  of  the  hand,  which 
confifts  in  procuring  the  return,  into  the  belly,  of  the 
gut  or  caul,  which  were  come  out. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  rules  on  the  manner  of 
performing  this  operation  9  befides,  it  only  concerns 
the  people  of  the  art  to  be  inftrudled  therein,  and  io 
I  forbear  fpeaking  of  it :  Such  as  are  curious  of  know¬ 
ing  the  general  rules,  which  may  be  given  on  it,  may 
confult  my  book.  Chap.  XIII.  Se6 1  IL  Part  1.  It  is 
enough  for  the  patients  to  know  that  they  ought  not 
to  quit  their  bed,  after  the  reduction  of  the  parrs, 
before  they  are  guarded  wi  h  a  machine  called  a  trufs. 
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to  flop  up  the  hole,  thro’  which  the  guts  or  caul  were 
come  out,  and  prevent  this  accident  trom  happening 
again.  As  life  depends  on  fuch  fort  of  machines,  and 
that  the  patients  are  incapable  of  judging  of  their  de¬ 
feats,  I  am  in  the  following  chapter  to  give  theexacleft 
rules  pofiible  to  judge  of  their  good  or  ill  conftrudtions, 
and  thereby  enable  the  patients  themfelves  to  deter¬ 
mine  about  the  advantages  which  may  refult  from 
trulles  well  or  ill  made. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  the  Tt  ~ufes  jfroper  for  the  different 
fpecfes  of  Ruptures. 

Vv7 hat  a  rn  RUSSES  are  folid  bands  made  in 
truss  is.  Jh  form  of  a  circle,  applied  round  the 
body,  to  oppofe  the  i filling  forth  of  the  Ruptures. 

The  matter  of  trusses.  The  matter  of  which 
trufies  are  made,  is.  a  compofition  of  iron  and  fteel 
forged  together  fo  as  to  acquire  a  folid  confidence, 
elaftic  and  incapable  of  waroinpr  :  This  laft  matter 
fhould  only  make  a  third,  a  half,  or  two  thirds  of  the 
trufs,  the  reft  to  be  of  leather,  the  whole  lined  wi  th 
cloth  proper  to  guard  againft  the  hardnefs  of  the  iron¬ 
work. 

The  parts  of  the  truss.  It  is  necefiary  to  kno>v 
the  parts  of  the  trufs  before  we  learn  to  make  the 
proper  application  of  it,  or  determine  its  pofition  : 
Three  principal  parts  are  to  be  obferved  in  the  iron¬ 
work  of  the  trufs  ;  the  plate,  the  circle,  and  the  tail. 
The  plate  is  the  anterior  extremity,  deftined  to  fallen 
acufhion,  which  ought  to  ftop  up  the  hole  of  the  bel¬ 
ly  ;  on  the  outfide  ol  this  plate  is  a  hook  for  fattening 
the  girdle  of  leather  :  The  circle  is  the  part  extending 
from  the  plate  as  far  as  to  the  tail  ;  the  tail  is  the  poi- 
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terior  extremity  of  the  iron  work,  to  which  is  faftenecl 
the  girdle  of  leather.  The  plate  or  the  cufhion  is  al- 
fo  called  the  point  of  compreffion  $  the  tail,  the  point 
of  fupport. 

The  conditions  of  the  truss.  The  iron-work 
fliould  be  adjufted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  apply  or 
fit  exactly  quite  round  the  body,  as  otherwife  it  would 
be  apt  to  bear  falfe,  or  warp,  gall  the  patient,  and 
never  clofe  up  the  hole  exactly,  the  Rupture  be  apt 
to  fall  out,  the  plate  of  the  trufs  be  galling,  and  give 
©ccafion  to  the  adhefion,,  an  untoward  fymptom,  of 
which  we  have  fpoke  in  chap.  iv. 

Truss  of  steed.  The  trufs  of  fteel  is  the  only 
one  which  may  be  applied  round  the  body,  without 
being  fubjeCt  to  any  variation  or  warping,  its  turn  or 
rounding  being  wTell  moulded  to  the  fhape  of  the  body 
for  which  it  is  made,  renders  it  firm,  invariable  and 
incapable  of  fhifting  place,  in  what  fituation  ibever 
the  patients  put  themfelves. 

Spring-truss.  Some  workmen  have  imagined 
they  gave  a  great  degree  of  perfection  to  the  trufs  by 
adding  to  the  cufhion  a  fpring  to  make  it  bear  down¬ 
wards,  without  confidering  that  if  the  compreffion  be 
greater  in  the  lower  part,  it  is  iefs  in  the  upper,  where 
the  Rupture  takes  a  new  courfe,  and  now  and  then 
comes  out. 

Joint- trusses.  Others  have  devifed  a  joints 
trufs,  the  ufe  of  which  is  pernicious ;  for  the  trufs, 
which  fliould  remain  firm  upon  the  body  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  motions  of  the  patients,  cannot  poffibly  do  fo,its 
joints  fuffering  it  to  open  and  clofe  according  to  the 
motions  of  the  patients. 

Elastic  trusses.  Many  more  advantages  were 
imagined  to  be  found  in  certain  trades,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  Elaftic  truffles  of  <t  new  inven¬ 
tion  ;  this  elaftic  virtue  which  conftitutes  their  merit 
is  very  advantageous  when  this  fort  of  trufs  is  exe¬ 
cuted  by  an  intelligent  hand,  who  knows  how  to  give 
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the  degree  of  turn  or  rounding  proportioned  to  the 
fhape  of  the  body,  on  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  a 
thing  extremely  difficult  *,  for  otherwife  it  ever  bears 
falfe,  galls  the  patients,  and  neither  retrains  the  Rup¬ 
ture. 

Truss  without  steel.  The  trufs  without  Reel 
has  all  the  molt  dangerous  inconveniencies  poffible  ; 
and  I  cannot  too  much  caution  patients  againft  a 
machine,  which  may  eafily  miftead,  from  the  notion 
of  reftraint  and  pain  at  firiT  excited  in  the  mind  by 
the  idea  of  fteel,  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of 
other  trulfes  ;  but  if  they  confider  that  the  cuffiion  of 
the  trufs  without  fteel  has  no  fixed  point  to  render  it 
immoveable,  they  fnall  come  eafily  to  underftand 
that  it  cannot  effedt  an  exadt  compreffion  on  the  hole 
of  the  Rupture  j  but  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  and 
that  in  that  cafe  moft  patients  being  able  to  do  with¬ 
out  a  trufs,  this  fort  becomes  ufelefs,  and  proves  dan- 
gerous  in  all  other  fituations,  as  it  prevents  not  the 
exit  of  the  Rupture. 

Therefore  I  conclude,  from  what  I  have  juft  faid 
on  the  fubjedt  of  truftes,  that  thofe  agreeing  the  belt 
are  the  fteel-trufles  methodically  made,  that  is,  made 
according  to  the  nature  and  fpecies  of  the  malady, 
and  turned  or  rounded  to  the  fiiape  and  ftrudture 
of  the  bodies  of  the  perfons  on  which  they  are  to 
be  applied.  Rut  as  it  fufficeth  not  that  patients 
have  truftes  properly  conftrudted  for  them,  but  fur¬ 
ther  neceflary,  they  know  how  to  ufe  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  I  fhall  in  the  following  chapter  relate  the 
inconveniencies  which  may  happen  upon  the  ufe  of 
th#fe  machines. 
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C  II  A  P.  X. 

Of  the  inconveniences  which  may  happen 
during  the  if e  of  Truffes. 

Three  general  1\  /FAY  make  patients,  but 
inconveniencies  p v  A  little  attentive  to  their  ail¬ 
ments,  lofe  all  the  benefit  they  fhoul.d  otherwife  de¬ 
rive  from  the  ufe  of  truffes  executed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art.  Some  arife  on  the  part  of  the  difeafe 
itfelf;  others,  of  the  patients  j  others  again,  of  the 
truffes. 

Inconveniencies  charge  able  to  the  score  of 
the  Disease.  Ruptures  of  the  caul  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  in  the  belly,  becaufe  that  part  being  a 
fatty  membrane,  is  very  flippery.  How  little  fo- 
ever  we  negled  the  retaining  them  in  the  belly,  they 
are  ever"  encreafing  *,  patients  fhould  in  that  cafe  then 
fubmitto  wear  their  truffes  night  and  day,  and;  tighter 
than  in  a  Rupture  of  the  gut. 

Sometimes  the  Rupture  is  found  to  confuf  of  the 
gut  and  caul  together,  and  it  may  happen  that  in  this 
cafe  the  gut  enters  into,  and  the  caul  remains  out  of 
the  belly  without  being  able  to  return  on  account  of 
fome  adh.efions  which  reftrain  it ;  the  patients  ought 
not  therefore  to  go  without  the  trufs,  as,  except  in 
fome  particular  cafes,  it  is  necdfary  to  prevent  the 
coming  forth  of  the  gut.  Art  then  directs  to  make 
a  trufs  that  fliall  dole  the  hole  fo  as  to  hinder  the 
gut  from  coming  out,  yet  not  over-comprefs  the  caul, 
for  fear  of  cauflng  fome  alteration  therein. 

Inconveniencies  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  t  he  patients,  lire  two  extremes  of  being 
too  thin  or  too  fat  are  inconveniencies  on  the  part  of 
the  patients,  which  oppofe  the  liability  of  the  trufs, 

and 
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and  make  the  ufe  of  it  always  difficult,  unlefs  the  fur- 
geon  and  the  patient,  each  on  their  part,  give  all  the 
attention  neceffary. 

In  an  extreme  leannefs,  the  bones  being  bare  and 
uncovered,  but  by  the  fkin,  and  thefe  bones  them- 
ielves  forming  eminencies  and  pits,  the  furgeon  the 
molt  verfed  in  making  of  trulTes,  mult  mifcarry,  if 
he  employ  not  all  the  attention  neceffary  to  give  them 
the  fhape  proportioned  to  that  of  the  bones  ;  but  the 
patients,  on  their  part,  ought  to  apply  all  their  care 
to  keep  them  in  place,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  chap.  XIII. 

In  an  extreme  of  corpulency,  the  too  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat  gives  the  hips  a  difformity  fo  contrary  to 
the  natural  hate,  that  the  turn  of  the  trufs  fhould  al¬ 
io  be  very  different  from  what  is  affigned  it  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  corpulency.  And  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
trufs  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  effebt  expe&ed 
from  it,  if  the  patient  himfelf  favour  not  the  inten¬ 
tions,  and  be  not  careful  to  tighten  it  from  time  to 
time. 


The  inconvenienct.es  to  be  met  with 
on  the  part  of  the  patients,  in  Ruptures  of  the  navel, 
equally  arife  from  the  difformity  of  the  belly,  which 
is  more  or-lefs  prominent,  more  or  lefs  thin,  tight  or 
foft,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  undergone  by  the  fkin,  the  fat  and  the  mufcles 
in  the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  and  of  confequence  the 
truffes  for  thefe  forts  of  Ruptures  mould  be  as  diffe¬ 
rently  conftrudied  as  the  Inapes  of  bellies  differ;  for 
if  the  belly  terminate  in  a  point  towards  the  navel, 
the  point  of  compreffion  eafily  varies  ;  if  the  navel 
be  found  lower  than  the  hips,  the  point  of  fupport  or 
bearing  is  very  difficult  to  find  ;  if  the  belly  be  more 


railed  above  the  navel  than  below  it,  the  trufs  tends 
to  fall  down  belo  w  the  Rupture  :  All  thefe  differences 
call  for  different  degrees  of  attention  in  the  make  of 
■the  truffes,  none  of  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  capable  of 
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remaining  in  place,  unlefs  that  fort  of  my  invention, 
of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  at  the  clofe  of  this  chapter. 

The  more  the  trufs  is  apt  to  vary  or  (hift,  the  grea¬ 
ter  degree  of  conftancy  the  patient  fhould  put  on,  to 
give  it  the  time  to  fix  or  fettle,  and  the  furgeon,  on 
his  part,  endeavour  to  mould  and  fit  it  to  the  body  of 
the  patient  by  degrees.  In  perfons  extremely  thin,  we 
muft  not  at  firft  tighten  it  to  the  higheft  pitch,  the 
life  of  it  would  then  prove  difcouraging  and  infup- 
portable.  The  parts,  that  ferve  for  feat  to  it  muft 
infenfibly  be  made  accuftomed  to  its  impreffions.  In 
perfons  extremely  fat,  the  fame  precautions  muft  be 
ufeds  becaufe  the  fat  can  fubfide  but  by  little  and 
little  under  the  trufs  *,  and  fo  it  muft  be  tightened  but 
in  proportion  as  it  finks  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  fat, 
without  which  it  would  become  too  wide  ;  thefe  de¬ 
grees  of  attention  fhould  then  be  divided  between  the 
patient  and  the  furgeon,  till  the  trufs  has  acquired  a 
firm  and  invariable  fituation.  The  patients  ought 
not  to  put  off  their  trufs  night  and  day,  till  they  are 
become  accuftomed  to  it.  When  the  Ruptures  have 
a  great  facility  of  coming  out,  as  thofe  confuting  of 
the  caul  have,  every  motion  muft  be  avoided  capable 
of  determining  the  parts  to  come  out,  as  violent  fin¬ 
ding,  railing  the  arms  too  high,  and  ftrong  fneezing  : 
Finally,  if  the  belly  be  bound,  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  (train  much  at  (tool,  and  then  it  is  proper  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  open  beliy  by  means  of  glyflers,  or  making 
him  fwallow  a  little  purging  electuary  %  if  not- 
wfth (landing  this,  he  be  obliged  to  (train  in  the 
lead  at  ftool,  let  him  reft  his  hand  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  plate  of  his  trufs,  to  prevent  its  afcending  ;  and 
this  he  is  to  do  every  time  he  fneczes  or  coughs  or 
blows  his  nofe  ;  becaufe  in  thefe  great  motions  the 
cufhion  of  the  trufs  is  always  determined  or  apt  to  a- 
fcencfi  and  then  the  hole  it  fhould  flop  is  found  a  little 
uncovered  :  By  all  thefe  attentions  the  parts  will  be 
gradually  accuftomed  to  remain  in  the  belly  and  ac¬ 
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quire  the  habitude  of  not  coming  out,  and  the  pati¬ 
ents  being  in  bed,  in  that  cafe,  they  may  pull  off  their 
trufs  at  night. 

Inconveniencies  on  the  part  of  the  truss. 
We  have  juft  faid  that  truffes  can  only  gradually 
mould  themfelves  to  the  bodies  of  the  patients  ;  they 
are  therefore  of  themfelves  fubjebt  to  feme  variation, 
which  muft  neceffariiv  be  remedied,  to  procure  them 
the  utmoft  degree  of  perfection  ^  this  perfection  con- 
fifts,  as  I  have  already  faid,  in  the  juft  turn  or  round¬ 
ing,  and  exaCtly  proportioned  to  the  parts  on  which 
the  trufs  is  to  be  applied  ;  for  if  it  bears  falfe,  I  mean, 
if  it  bears  on  one  part  more  than  on  another  of  the 
circumference  of  the  belly,  it  cannot  fail  to  gall,  and 
the  point  of  compreffion  be  vicious  and  irregular  ; 
befides,  this  defeCt  makes  it  fubjeCt  to  break  in  the 
part  where  is  the  void  or  hollow  ;  this  defeCt  is  not 
always  perceivable  at  the  very  firft  time  it  is  applied 
on,  becaufe  the  covering,  which  is  new  and  link¬ 
ing  conceals  its  hollows,  but  after  being  wore  for  fome 
days,  the  covering  flattens  ;  the  fat,  which  is  un¬ 
der  the  girdle,  fubfides  ;  the  leather,  which  forms  the 
reft  of  the  circle,  lenghthens,  and  the  trufs  no  longer 
compreffes  in  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
hips,  unlefs  in  the  part  which  bears  falfe.  This  in¬ 
convenience,  which  is  confiderable,  is  eafily  amended, 
when  patients  come  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  ordering  thefe  machines :  But  a  defedt 
common  to  all  the  truffes  made  for  the  Ruptures  of 
the  groin,  and  thofe  of  the  bendings  of  the  thighs, 
and  lor  which  no  one  before  myfeli  was  ever  able  to 
find  a  remedy,  is  that  they  bear  Ids  on  the  opening, 
which  they  ought  to  Hop,  when  one  happens  to  fet 
very  low,  becaufe  then  the  belly  finks  ;  this  defebt 
{lands  corrected  in  the  truffes  of  my  manner,  to  fo 
confiderable  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  the  patients 
are  alv/ays  furprized  at  not  finding  that  inconveni- 
ency,  after  having  ufed  the  common  trufies.  And 
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therefore  it  was  found  neceflary  to  order  the  patients 
to  fet  always  high;  but  that  is  not  poflible  to  be  done 
every  where,  unlefs  one  was  always  to  have  his  feat 
carried  about  with  him,  a  thing  highly  inconvenient 
in  a  thoufand  inftances  ;  this  defeat  is  likewife  to  be 
met  with  on  many  other  occafions,  as  in  perfons  very 
thin,  when  in  bed ;  the  cufhion  of  the  common  trufs 
never  bears  on  the  hole  in  fat  perfons,  in  thofe  of  a 
reafonablc  good  plight  of  body,  in  like  manner  as 
in  the  thin-,  the  fame  thing  is  alfo  to  be  found, 
when  they  fneeze,  blow  their  nofe,  cough,  or  are 
at  {tool,  and  all  the  means  propofed  to  remedy  this 
inconveniency,  are  as  embarraffing  as  ufelefs,  and 
in  no  manner  come  up  to  the  fimplicity  of  my 
trufs,  in  which  there  is  found  none  of  thefe  incon- 
veniencies.  Here  is  the  proper  place  to  mention  a 
difcovery,  which  my  application  to  be  of  fervice  to 
perfons  of  the  fex,  put  me  upon,  in  reflecting  on 
the  lot  of  many  women,  whofe,  delicacy  of  con- 
flitution  incapacitates  them  to  go  their  full  time  with 
child. 

The  moft  common  caufe  of  mifcarriages  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  Ruptures,  it  arifes  from  the  relax¬ 
ation  of  all  parts  of  the  belly,  both  internal  and 
external,  and  takes  rife  in  the  too  great  quantity  of 
ferofities,  which  water  the  ligaments,  which  ought 
to  keep  in  place  each  of  the  parts  contained  in  the 
belly.  Now  the  ligaments  of  the  womb  are  fo  often 
relaxed  by  the  ferofities  abounding  in  the  blood,  that 
that  part  remaining  unfupported,  on  account  of  the 
weaknefs  of  its  ligaments,  it  is  impoflible  the  child 
fhould  come  to  its  full  time,  becaufe  it  determines 
by  its  weight  the  womb  to  remain  in  the  lowed; 
parts  of  the  belly,  and  not  finding  there  fuffi- 
cient  room  to  grow,  dies  thro’  the  confhaint  it  un¬ 
dergoes. 
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The  means  I  have  found  to  remedy  thefe  trouble- 
fome  diforders  are  as  Ample  as  the  following  reafon- 
ing,  which  I  ufe  to  prove  its  efficacy,  The  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  womb,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  lower 
belly  being  too  much  relaxed,  the  growth  of  the 
child  is  prevented,  becaufe  the  womb  tends  too  much 
towards  the  lowed  part  of  the  belly,  where  it  is 
draitened  for  room,  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  not  be¬ 
ing  drong  enough  to  fupport  it  forwards  :  If  by 
the  means  of  a  trufs  fufficient  to  balance  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  thefe  parts,  that  defed  may  be  fupplied, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  women  fubjed  to 
mifcarriages  will  happily  go  their  full  time:  The 
experience  of  upwards  a  hundred  women,  to  whom 
I  have  given  this  relief,  proves  it ;  having  often  mif- 
carried,  before  the  ufe  of  my  trufs. 

It  is  made  of  a  flexible  matter  without  any  iron¬ 
work  at  all,  but  drong  enough  to  relid  the  weight 
of  the  belly.  It  dretches  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  child  ;  nothing  is  more  eafy  to  apply 
and  to  wear ;  it  puts  pregnant  women,  the  mod  fub¬ 
jed  to  mifcarriages,  in  a  condition  to  walk  and  go 
by  any  carriages  ;  and  it  becomes  fo  commodious  to 
them,  by  giving  a  degree  of  firmnefs  to  the  whole 
body,  that  many  women  ufe  it  out  of  the  time  of 
their  pregnancy.  But  it  proves,  befldes,  highly 
ufeful  to  women,  whofe  belly,  being  -very  heavy 
and  pendulous,  hinders  them  to  walk,  and  to  perfons 
to  whom  it  is  not  poffibie  to  apply  the  common 
trufies  of  the  navel. 
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CHAR  XII. 

I 

t  i 

A  method  for  taking  the  meafures  of 
Trujfes ,  neceffary  for  perfons  ajfliEled 
with  Ruptures. 

7  '  *■  •  >  * 

Measures  T)ERS  ON S,  who  would  incline  to 
taken.  Jk  procure  truffes  for  themfelves,  not 
always  living  near  great  towns,  where  they  are  com¬ 
monly  made,  have  need  of  inftrudtions  to  enable 
them  to  fend  their  exadt  meafure  *,  I  imagine  it  to  be 
ufeful  for  fuch,  to  put  them  on  the  eafy  method  of 
taking  exadtly  the  dimen  (ions  of  their  own  bodies, 
and  to  infift  more  particularly  on  fome  circumflances 
they  ought  to  obferve  in  relation  to  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  Ruptures. 

First,  The  patient  fhouldgive  a  particular  detail, 
in  an  inftrudtive  memorial  of  his  conflitution  and  age  ^ 
Whether  he  or  fhe  are  married  or  not  j  the  date  of  the 
Rupture ;  and  whether  the  place  he  lives  in  be  mo i ft 
and  marfhy,  or  dry. 

Secondly,  He  ihould,  as  much  as  may  be,  re- 
colledt  the  caufe,  which  has  determined  or  occafioned 
the  Rupture,  whether  a  blow,  a  fall,  a  fit  of  coughing, 
a  fudden  effort  or  {training,  or  child-bearing. 

Thirdly,  He  muft  determine  nearly  the  fizeof  the 
Rupture,  and  on  what  fide  it  lies. 

Fourth  l  y.  He  muft  fet  down  precifely  its  place, 
if  in  the  groin  or  bending  of  the  thigh. 

Fifthly,  Whether  or  no  it  re-enters,  and  whether, 
in  re-entring,  it  returns  more  difficultly  in  a  handing 
than  lying  pollute. 

Sixt  h  l  y5  When  the  Rupture  is  in  the  bending  of 
the  groin,  it  is  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  whether  it  tie- 
fcends  as  low  as  the  fide  of  the  natural  parts. 

Seventh- 
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Seventhly,  If  it  is  in  the  bending  of  the  thigh, 
it  is  neceffary  to  fpecify,  whether  it  be  round  or  long. 

Eighthly,  If  there  are  two  Ruptures,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  hint  which  is  the  biggeft. 

Ninthly,  It  mull;  be  remarked,  whether  the 
perfon  be  fat  or  thin,  or  only  in  a  tolerable  good 
plight  of  body. 

Tenthly,  It  mull  be  hinted,  whether  the  pati- 
tient  has  one  hip  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  a  very 
common  cafe  ;  or  it  there  be  any  other  deformity,  it 
is  neceflary  not  to  fail  defcribing  it,  and  fetting  down 
its  place  with  ink  upon  the  meafure. 

To  this  memorial  the  patient  may  add  the  meafure 
of  his  body,  taken  with  a  (lip  of  paper  of  a  proper 
length.  Whether  the  Rupture  be  fingle  or  double, 
in  the  groin,  or  bending  of  the  thigh,  it  is  fufficient 
to  lay  the  middle  of  the  flip  of  paper  immediately 
over  the  part  where  the  clift  of  the  breech  ends,  and 
to  join  the  two  ends  of  the  paper  above  the  place 
where  the  top  of  the  natural  parts  re- unite. 

If  the  Rupture  be  in  the  navel,  in  the  fame  manner 
will  be  taken  the  fize  of  the  belly,  by  laying  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  flip  of  paper  on  the  part  of  the  back  which 
anfwers  to  thofe  of  the  fides,  which  are  between  the 
ribs,  and  bones  of  the  hips,  and  by  joining  the  two 
ends  of  the  paper  over-againfc  the  part  where  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  paper  has  been  laid  behind  the  back  ^  if  the 
Rupture  be  precifely  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  flip  of  paper,  that  muft  needs  be  fp'ecified  in  the 
memorial  *,  if  not,  it  is  neceflary  to  mark  exactly  at 
what  diftance  from  this  meeting  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  flip  the  Rupture  lies,  whether  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
half  an  inch,  or  one  or  two  inches  above  or  below. 

Care  alfo  may  bo  taken  to  fpecify  in  the  memorial, 
1  'mo.  The  part  of  the  navel  the  Rupture  occupies, 
either  the  middle  or  its  circumference,  either  lies  above 
or  below  it,  or  to  one  tide.  2 do.  If  it  is  of  an  old  or 
recent  Handing.  3/h?,  Its  flze.  4 to.  Its  flhape. 
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If  it  re-enters  or  not.  6to ,  If  the  navel  be  higher  or 
lower  than  the  bone  of  the  hips,  ymo ,  If  the  belly  be 
hard  or  very  foft  ;  his  moreover  neceffary  to  know, 
if  the  patient  is  a  woman,  whether  fine  has  had  chil¬ 
dren,  and  how  many. 

All  thofe  particulars  are  very  neceffary  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  in  order  to  execute  with  care  the  truffes  pro¬ 
per  in  each  of  thefe  circumftances,  and  render  them 
as  commodious  as  ufeful,  when  the  patients  on  their 
part  fhall  ufe  the  neceffary  care  in  their  juft  applica¬ 
tion:  On  this  head  I  am  to  prefcribe  fome  rules  in 
the  following  chapter. 
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On  the  manner  of  putting  on  the  truf- 
fis ;  neceffary  precautions  to  be  ob- 
ferved ,  previous  to  the  laying  or  adjufi - 
ing  them. 

Manner  of  put-IT^  H  E  trufs  would  become  ab- 
ting  on  trusses.  Jj^  folutely  unferviceable,  if  im¬ 
properly  adjufted.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to 
the  patients,  to  have  rules  to  follow  for  their  juft  ap¬ 
plication.  Thefe  rules  are  the  fame  for  perfons  of 
what  age  foever,  even  for  children  at  the  breaft. 

The  ufe  of  the  trufs  is  to  ftop  the  hole,  at  which  the 
Rupture  comes  out,  in  order  to  prevent  its  coming* 
out;  we  muft  for  that  purpofe  begin  with  reducing 
it  back  into  the  belly. 

The  Ruptures,  unaccompanied  with  fymptoms, 
re-enter  with  facility  enough  of  themfelves,  when  the 
patients  are  in  bed  ;  of  confequence,  the  morning,  at 
the  hour  of  waking,  is  the  time  to  apply  the  trufs. 

To 
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To  do  it  with  eafe,  of  what  nature  foever,  or  in  what 
part  foever  the  Rupture  be,  the  patient  pafles  the  gir¬ 
dle,  below  the  back,  and  approaches  with  one  hand 
the  cufhion  of  the  trufs  over-againil  the  part  of  the 
Rupture  ;  with  the'  other  he  examines  whether  any 
thing  remains  out  of  the  belly  }  afterwards,  laying 
hold  with  this  laft  hand  on  the  girdle  of  the  trufs,  he 
pulls  it  to  himfelf  towards  the  cufhion,  whilft  with  the 
other  he  fixev  the  cufhion  directly  upon  the  part 
where  the  Rupture  appeared  before  reduction  :  He  at 
the  fame  time  fallens  the  girdle  to  the  hook,  which 
is  on  the  outfide  of  the  cufhion. 

To  procure  the  proper  pofition  to  the  trufs,  the 
lower  border  of  the  girdle  fhould  be  behind  the  back, 
immediately  above  the  clift  of  the  breech.  When  the 
patient  is  hire  it  has  gained  its  due  pofition,  he  mult 
then  tighten  it  fufficiently :  For  this  purpofe  he  lays 
hold  on  the  girdle  with  one  hand,  at  the  part  where 
it  joins  to  the  iron  work  of  the  trufs,  and  pulls  it 
fucceffively  by  flipping  the  hand  as  far  as  to  its  ex¬ 
tremity  *,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  holds  the  cur 
fhion  heady  on  the  part  where  it  fhould  be  placed  ; 
if  it  were  not  fupported,  it  would  fhift  to  one  fide  of 
the  thigh,  and  no  longer  be  found  on  the  hole  of  the 
Rupture.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  trills  be  too 
Hack,  and  neither  muft  it  be  too  tight.  You  will  ob- 
ferve  to  tighten  it  from  time  to  time  •,  fat 'people 
fhould  particularly  mind  this,  becaule  the  longer  they 
ufe  the  trufs,  the  fat  links  under  the  girdle,  which  of 
confequence  becomes  too  flack  ;  which  is  the  reafon 
that  the  over  flackening  of  the  girdle  is  charged  on 
its  lengthening  :  And  it  alio  happens  that  the  girdle 
of  the  trufs  is  found  hid  by  the  pads  which  the  lat 
forms  both  above  and  below,  when  the  fat  has  been 
entirely  flattened  under  the  girdle  by  its  reiterated 
compreffons. 

Aimofl  all  the  patients  have  the  cuftom  of  placing 
the  cufhion  of  their  trufs  too  low,  efpecially  inch 
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whofe  Ruptures  fall  down  pretty  low,  without  con- 
lidering,  that  the  bufinefs  is  only  to  flop  the  hole,  to 
prevent  the  parts  from  coming  out ;  for  when  the  cu- 
Ihion  is  placed  fo  low,  the  hole  remaining  unftopped, 
the  Rupture  comes  out  above  the  cufhion  of  the 
trufs. 

When  the  patients  are  thin,  the  trufs  fails  not  to 
afcend,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  bed  :  In  this  cafe, 
they  mufc  ufe  a  fmall  ftrap,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
trufs ;  they  pafs  it  under  the  thigh,  and  fallen  it  to 
the  iron-hook,  which  ferves  to  fix  the  girdle ;  but 
they  mull  obferve  that  it  ought  to  be  put  under  the 
leather  of  the  girdle,  as  otherwife  it  would  be  always 
apt  to  loofen. 

When  there  is  a  necefiity  of  wearing  the  trufs  of 
nights,  patients  muft  take  care  to  adjuft  or  put  it  in 
order  before  they  get  out  of  bed  of  a  morning,  and 
as  the  motions  they  give  themfeives  lower  or  raife  it 
behind,  they  mufl  not  fail  replacing  it  in  its  due  po¬ 
rtion,  as  otherwife  the  cufhion  would  not  bear  exactly 
upon  the  hole. 

With  refpecl  to  children  who  are  not  cleanly,  we 
muft  be  careful  of  drifting  their  trufies  every  day, 
to  prevent  the  ordure  from  heating  or  fretting 
them. 

In  plump  fat  children,  the  girdle  fhould  behind  be 
a  good  finger’s  breadth  above  the  clift  of  the  breech ; 
in  the  thin,  it  fhould  immediately  touch  the  clifr,  or 
even  be  a  little  iower. 

We  muft  be  ever  caur ions  in  drifting  their  trufs, 
that  the  Rupture  does  not  fall  out  again  *,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  muft  have  ready  at  hand  that  which  is  to 
replace  the  orher,  and  lay  the  linger  on  the  hole,  till 
the  fecond  finger  is  adjufled. 
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Inft ructions  on  Ruptures.  47 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  radical  cure  of  Ruptures. 

Radical  T3  Y  radical  cure  we  mean  fuch  as  re- 
cure.  fj  moves  a  difeafe  to  its  very  root.  The 
radical  cure  of  Ruptures  is,  therefore,  that,  by  means 
of  which  we  may  cure  thefe  diforders,  without  appre- 
henfion  of  any  return.  Is  this  poffible  ?  3Tis  what 
may  be  eafily  proved. 

But  as  I  fhould  be  obliged  to  tranfcribe  word  for 
word  what  I  have  at  large  to  fo  good  purpofe  writ  on 
this  fubjeft,  fuch  as  would  fatisfy  themfelves  of  this 
truth  may  confult  my  book,  chap.  xiv.  fed:,  ii.  part  i. 

All  I  can  fay  to  prevail  on  the  patients  not  to  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  difcouraged,  as  commonly  thole  are, 
who  are  afflid:ed  with  thefe  diforders,  is,  that  there  are 
none  for  which  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  remedies 
known.  The  only  queftion  is  to  know  how  to  ap¬ 
propriate  them  to  the  confticutions  of  the  patients, 
their  age,  their  fex,  the  climates  they  inhabit,  and  to 
know  how  to  diftinguifn  the  fpecies  of  Ruptures  which 
are  curable  from  thofe  which  are  incurable.  3Tis  with 
thefe  infirmities  as  with  all  the  others  ;  fuch  a  one  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  a  remedy,  which  ten  or  a  fcore  others 
have  found  the  good  effedls  of,  becaufe  the  circum- 
ftances  differ.  This  is  the  reafon,  why  the  remedies 
of  the  good  women  do  fometimes  much  good,  and 
very  often  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
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